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TO THE READER OF THE TEXAS REVIEW. 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 


My excellent friend, Professor Stark Young, has ask- 
ed me to send him a greeting for the opening number 
of the Texas Review, a periodical for which I desire 
long life and high controversial activity. If I know 
anything of Professor Young, I dare to be very sure 
that under his guidance it will uphold the banner of a 
scholarly elegance and will stoop to no word unworthy 
of the Muses. He is a peremptory man, and when he 
says “do this,” he must be obeyed. Therefore I take up 
my distracted pen, on the morning of the fall of Przemysl, 
and I wonder what message I can find worth sending. 
It says much for the world-wide agitation of the moment, 
that I should stretch out the hands of my attention, and 
touch Austin with one and Przemysl with the other. 
I find it difficult to turn from the Galician fortress. But 
this editor must be obeyed, and who calls me westward 
when my thoughts run eastward, gives me a wide range 
for my reflections, since he says that what I write for 
you may be “something, verse or prose, on the war, 
or life, or books, or anything!” The very hugeness of 
such an entrance is paralyzing. If he ha‘, as we say, 
“mentioned a subject,” my task would be simpler. But 
I must do what I can. 


All subjects, however, lead back to Przemysl. Last 
night, two old cronies of mine, whose names you know, 
Sir Ray Lankester and Mr. George Moore, came to spend 
the evening alone with me. We took a vow before we 
sat down to dinner that we would not “talk about the 
war.” We agreed, “while three hold together”—as Swin- 
burne says—that for once we would not touch that burn- 
ing theme. Do you suppose we kept our vow? We made 
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tremendous efforts to confine ourselves to biology, to 
literature, to religion, to art; but every twenty minutes 
we had to pull ourselves together—we were talking about 
the war! This is everybody’s experience, and there is 
no avoiding the ceaseless tension, the absorbing strain 
that lengthens out our days and fills our sleep with 
nightmares. 


I wonder how this London of ours looks today to the 
literary world of Austin. If I knew that, it would be 
easier for me to speak to the TEXAS REVIEW. I wonder 
whether you realize at all how we live, with very little 
outward disturbance of habit, with a certain slightly 
dulled activity. Our theaters are half-empty but still 
open; our picture-galleries denuded of half their treas- 
ures, but still on exhibition; our books,—at all events 
some people’s books,—still being published, although 
rather sparsely sold. In short, the outer form of life 
is proceeding very much as it was doing last summer, 
when our treacherous enemies suddenly fell upon us, 
while inwardly existence pulsates with new emotions of 
hope, of anger, of anxiety, and of passionate affection. 
These may very well escape the observation of even the 
kindest neutral visitors. 

We English have a kind of shame of speaking about 
our feelings, and we have an odd unconscious adroitness 
in concealing them. It is only in novels that people read 
the characters and thought of other English people “like 
a book.” This is a formula of falsity, a tatter from the 
stage. In point of fact there is nothing more blank, so 
far as surface goes, than the face of a well-trained En- 
glishman. Sometimes this may be an annoying quality, 
but in moments of great national tension it is invaluable. 
When I look at the severe countenances of men who are 
at this moment piloting through roaring reefs our ship 
of State, I am reminded of what the Duc de La Roche- 
foucauld said nearly three hundred years ago,—‘‘La con- 
stance des sages n’est que l’art de renfermer leur agita- 
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tion dans leur coeur.” I will not make my country-men 
and my country-women the laughing-stock of Texas by de- 
scribing them as “des sages,” but I will insist on indicat- 
ing a certain power in them of shutting up their agita- 
tion in their hearts. I find that Americans cannot under- 
stand this. They pass through London in these months, 
and they comment freely on our supposed “‘indifferences.” 
Strangers, who have been deafened in Germany by the 
Song of Hate, arrive in London and find us laughing. 
They sit down in our midst, and write letters to the news- 
papers about our “callous levity.” 

As I grow old, I doubt more and more whether any 
criticism is of much value that is not founded upon love, 
and certainly when you deal with the psychology of a 
nation, the only chance of recording a faithful impression 
is to start by liking that nation. You must love us, as 
Wordworth says, ere to you we shall seem worthy to be 
loved. This is not to be dwelt upon here, except that I 
cannot send a greeting, however brief, to the TEXAS RE- 
VIEW, without saying that England is in a moral condition 
not to be guaged by the chatter of a partly-hostile 
“neutral” tourist or patronising holiday visitor. Her 
very existence, at the least her honour, her religion, her 
tenderest penates are at stake, and we claim that she 
should be allowed to choose her own characteristic method 
of meeting the crisis. What I wish to assure our friends 
in Texas, as well as elsewhere in America, is that we 
realize to the greatest extent all that the tremendous 
crisis involves. 

And, behold, while the tornado bursts over us, and 

“with fore’d fingers rude 

Shatters our leaves upon the mellowing year,” 
far away west in Texas, in the beautiful morning of peace, 
there unfolds, like a magnolia-bud on the windless air, 
the blossom of the TEXAS REVIEW! It it not a happy time 
for new reviews in London and still less in Paris. The 
TEXAS REVIEW will have the advantage of slighter com- 
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petition in Europe. I send it, and its editor, my friend, 
the warmest wishes I know how to frame. And may it, 
and he, remember that their work is done under the jeal- 
ous eye of Phoebus Apollo! 

EDMUND GOSSE. 


London, March 23, 1915. 

















THE END OF SUMMER. 


By Madison Cawein. 
An Unpublished Poem. 


The rose, that wrote its message on the moon’s 

Bright manuscript, has turned her perfumed face 

Towards Fall, and waits, heart-heavy, for the moon’s 
Pale flower to take her place. 


With eyes distraught, and dark disheveled hair, 

The season dons a tattered cloak of storm 

And waits with Night that, darkly, seems to share 
Her trouble and alarm. 


It is the close of summer. In the sky 

The sunset lit a fire of drift and sat 

Watching the last Day, robed in empire, die 
Upon the burning ghat. 


The first leaf crimsons and the last rose falls, 

And Night goes stalking on, her cloak of rain 

Dripping, and followed through her haunted halls 
By all Death’s phantom train. 


The sorrow of the Earth and all that dies, 

And all that suffers, in her breast she bears; 

Outside the House of Life she stops and cries 
The burden of her cares. 


Then on the window knocks with crooked hands, 

Her tree-like arms to Heaven wildly hurled; 

Love hears her crying, “Who then understands? 
Has God forgot the world?” 








IN THE TRENCHES. 


Maurice Hewlett. 


As I lay in the trenches 
Under that Hunter’s Moon, 
My mind ran to the lenches* 
Cut in a wiltshire down. 


I saw their long black shadows, 
The beeches in the lane, 

The gray church in the meadows 
And my white cottage—plain. 


Thinks I, the down lies dreaming 
Under that hot moon’s eye, 

Which sees the shells fly screaming 
And men and horses die. 


And what makes she, I wonder, 
Of the horror and the blood, 

And what’s her luck, to sunder 
The evil from the good? 


*Twas more than I could compass, 
For how was I to think 

With such infernal rumpus 

In such a blasted stink? 


But here’s a thought to tally 
With t’other. That moon sees 
A shrouded German Valley, 
With woods and ghostly trees. 


*Lenches or lynches are level ledges in the sides of chalk downs. 


They are of immemorial age and were probably made for purposes 
of agriculture. 
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And maybe there’s a river 
As we have got at home, 
With poplar trees aquiver 
And clots of whirling foam. 


And over there some fellow, 
A German and a foe, 

Whose gills are turning yellow 
As sure as mine are so, 


Watches that riding glory 
Apparel’d in her gold, 

And craves to hear the story 
Her frozen lips enfold. 


And if he sees as clearly 
As I do where her shine 
Must fall, he longs as dearly 
With heart as full as mine. 


° 





POET’S SONG. 
Charlotte Wilson. 


Dropp’d feathers from the Wings of God 
My little songs and snatches are, 

So light He does not feel them fall 
As He goes by, from star to star. 


Dropp’d feathers from the Wings of God 
I find, and braid them in my hair. 
Men heed them not, they only make 
My soul unto herself more fair. 








POEMS. 

By Eunice Tietjens. 
THREE SPRING POEMS. 
In Imitation of the Japanese. 
I. 


In the sweet spring rain 

The small fingers of the grass 
Reach up toward the sky. 
Tender little yearning things, 
Do you hope to find the sun? 


II. 


It is cold to-night. 

The last fold of winter’s robe 
Trails across the land. 

Yet I see a soft green bud 
Broidered on the hem of it. 


Il. 


Little cherry bud, 

Hidden in your close brown leaves, 
Are you truly there? 

Or since spring has come to me 
Do I only dream of you? 


























PSALMS TO MY BELOVED. 


Lo, I have opened unto you the wide gates of my being, 

And like a tide you have flowed into me. 

The innermost recesses of my spirit are full of you, and 
all the channels of my soul are grown sweet with 
your presence. 

For you have brought me peace, 

The peace of great tranquil waters, and the quiet of the 
summer sea. 

Your hands are filled with peace as the noon-tide is filled 
with light, about your head is bound the eternal 
quiet of the stars and in your heart dwells the calm 
miracle of twilight. 

I am utterly content. 

In all my spirit is no ripple of unrest. 

For I have opened unto you the wide gates of my being, 

And like a tide you have flowed into me. 














NARRATIVE. 


“The Swede was leaning over the rail, 
A dirty dog of a steward. 

The weather was nasty, a bit of a gale; 
He was washing a pan to leeward.” 


How strange, beloved, lying here to-night 
Deliciously, my head upon your knee, 
In this calm valley of our love’s delight, 
Between two peaks of aching ecstasy, 
To hear you speak so! Strange, and passing strange, 
That you, whose slanting, many-colored soul, 
So perfectly includes the little range 
Of my life’s proper vistas, can unroll 
These lurid scenes to my half-startled gaze. 
The very words you use are strange to me. 
It is not thus you speak these latter days. 
This hour the past has claimed you utterly. 
You are as near as my self’s self—as far, 
As free of me, as is the evening star, 
And very beautiful in my heart’s eyes. 
I love you, and I honor you, and trust; 
Your soul is great above me as the skies 
Covering all things, love, and God, and lust, 
Knowledge and sin, the maggot and the sun. 
You kiss my lips, and so the tale goes on: 


“T up with his heels and I heaved away, 
And over he went to leeward, 

He and his pan in the gray salt spray— 
The dirty dog of a steward!” 


You murdered him, you mean? You murdered him! 
Cold-bloodedly! But how—how can this be? 
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It is some braggart joking that the sea 
Breeds in mad sailors, told me for a whim 
To whet my loving . . . No, itis not! No, 
It is the sober truth. You murdered him. 
Yet you would laugh and give your life, I know, 
To save the Swede’s child, fallen from the rim. 
You murdered him. 


’Tis strange! I ought to feel 
A slow, sick horror mounting, ring on ring, 
I ought to shudder, or to scream, or kneel 
In agonizing prayer—do anything 
But lie thus pillowed on your murderous knees 
And love you. Where are all the tutored years 
That lie behind me? Where the centuries 
Of lawful ancestors that my blood hears 
You bragging thus—and does not stir at all? 
Back in my brain, like some strange parrot-cry, 
The words I ought to speak go floating by, 
But nothing in me answers to their call. 
You have stripped off the ages from my love 
As one strips corn,—yet you have left enough. 
I am your mate, your female, nothing more. 
So you are lord, and what you do is good, 
And right and wrong are words, and life is war 
With you the victor. Doubtless, if he could, 
He would as gallantly have murdered you. 
“But was it never found? What of the crew?” 


“The crew never told, though they guessed at the tale. 
But none had passed to leeward, 

And the weather was nasty, a bit of a gale— 
And nobody liked the steward.” 


So none knew for certain! That is well. 
It might be awkward for you even now 
If some grogged sailor had a mind to tell. 
The chapter’s ended then. I wonder how 
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But you are lord and what you do is good. 
And yet I wonder—if you tired of me, 

On some gray, listless morning, if you should— 
Well—strangle me perhaps. 


Nay, let me be! 


How should I find it then? 
Your round knee slips. . 
Nay, nay, let be! Well—if you must. .. My lips... . 























IN ILLUSTRATION OF MADISON CAWEIN’S 
POETRY. 


Among its qualities characteristic of Madison Cawein’s 
poetic art, his poem, The End of Summer, published for 
the first time in this issue of THE TEXAS REVIEW, exhibits 
the extraordinary verse-ease that Cawein possessed. 
Such an easy resourcefulness Cawein displayed in ex- 
pressing his almost inexhaustible imagination in so great 
a mass of poetry that it must be recognized as the spon- 
taneity that marks the genuine poetic impulse. The rare 
gift of as quick and as untiring an imagination as Cawein 
had may make, however, too feeble a fight against the con- 
trol of fancy, and may too easily express itself in verse in 
which “the definite meaning almost expires’—Pater 
used the words to characterize the highest forms of 
poetry—before its purely sensuous appeal. Though 
Cawein’s nature painting is seldom without the sugges- 
tion of a mood harmonious with his selection of details, 
yet he did not submit his imagination to a control suffi- 
ciently racking to obtain the victory of a deep quiet in 
most of his poetry. 

The greater part of Cawein’s poetry is of a fairly even 
rank and quality. Of so high a rank and of so pleasing 
a quality is it, however, that only with rashness would 
one deny any of his poems the worth of a reading or two. 
Though many of his poems have the faults that critics 
of his verse have pointed out: inexact rime, loose syntax, 
diffuse sentence structure, uncontrolled fancy, and trivial 
subjects; these faults are not of sufficient frequency to 
deny Cawein the credit of a fairly large body of beautiful 
poetry. And one never knows what poem, without dis- 
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tinction as a whole, will flash an almost perfect single 
line, couplet or stanza; as: 


I glimpsed her cheeks red-berried by the breeze, 
In her dark eyes the night’s sidereal stain 


or: 


Or under boughs, reclining cool, 
A Hamadryad, like a pool 
Of moonlight, palely beautiful. 


Illustrating the technical defects of Cawein’s poetry 
by quotation would serve no critical purpose necessary 
here. Nor is there need to do more in drawing his lim- 
itations than to admit that in the sort of poetry he did 
best he fails in breadth and in variety by steadfastly 
confining his view of life to a single beautiful vision of 
nature. Nowhere has he given this vision a more definite 
and a more imaginative expression than in Penetralia: 


Iam a part of all you see 
In Nature; part of all you feel: 
I am the impact of the bee 
Upon the blossom; in the tree 
I am the sap,—that shall reveal 
The leaf, the bloom,—that flows and flutes 
Up from the darkness through its roots. 


I am the vermeil of the rose, 

The perfume breathing in its veins; 
The gold within the mist that glows 
Along the west and overflows 

With light the heaven; the dew that rains 
Its freshness down and strings with spheres 
Of wet the webs and oaten ears. 


I am the egg that folds the bird; 
The song that beaks and breaks its shell; 
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The laughter and the wandering word 
The water says; and, dimly heard, 

The music of the blossom’s bell 
When soft winds swing it; and the sound 
Of grass slow-creeping o’er the ground. 


I am the warmth, the honey-scent 
That throats with spice each lily-bud 
That opens, white with wonderment, 
Beneath the moon; or, downward bent, 
Sleeps with a moth beneath its hood: 
I am the dream that haunts it, too, 
That crystalizes into dew. 


I am the seed within the pod; 
The worm within its closed cocoon: 
The wings within the circling clod, 
The germ that gropes through soil and sod 
To beauty, radiant in the noon: 
I am all these, behold! and more— 
I am the love at the world-heart’s core. 


From one who consistently held that 


Low strips of mist that mesh the moon 
Above the foaming waterfall; 
And mountains, that God’s hand hath hewn, 
And forests, where the great winds call,— 
Within the grasp of such as see 
Are parts of a conspiracy: 


To seize the soul with beauty; hold 
The heart with love: 


there is not to be demanded poetry that carries a deep 
meaning in the obvious and world-a-day sense of the 
word. May not Cawein, however, have reached a higher 
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meaning through his fresh, emotional interpretation of 
the beautiful in nature than is reached by the poetry 
that gets into the hot fight of life—with which Cawein 
had no concern—and that is readily said to have “idea’’? 
Still, Cawein’s view of life is humanly limited. We wist- 
fully feel that his limitation was probably due to a lack 
of human experience and of human associations rather 
than that it was due to a lack of power to think and feel 
in a way that would have attached his poetry more closely 
to the deeper things of life without losing the vision. 

Within the limitation of his better inspiration to na- 
ture moods, Cawein’s fancy plays over a fairly wide 
range of feeling; surely it assumes pleasingly innumer- 
able shapes. Nature is not always bucolic Kentucky; 
frequently his land lies nowhere beyond his imagination; 
even the predominant Kentucky landscape is not always 
realistically homely, for some of his forests are peopled 
with Fauns and Naiads and Pan hides 


Where rise the brakes of bramble there. 


To Pan’s presence in Kentucky woods a recent re- 
viewer in The Nation (March 11, 1915) witlessly objects 
for strictly geographical reasons. If the reviewer is 
more interested in forcing his sentences into smart epi- 
grams than he is in the poetry before him, he will not, 
of course, 


Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn 
—except by the shores of the Mediterranean! 


With no loss of spontaneity, Cawein so justly re- 
strained his imagination, and made so delicate his too fre- 
quently exuberant coloring in Summer, that this poem, 
from which I quote the first and third stanzas, must be 
placed near the height of his poetic reach. 








—————7~_ 
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Hang out your loveliest star, O Night! O Night! 
Your richest rose, O Dawn! 
To greet sweet Summer, her, who, clothed in light. : 
Leads Earth’s best hours on. | 
Hark! how the wild birds of the woods 
Throat it within the dewy solitudes! 
The brook sings low and soft, 
The trees make song, 
As, from her heaven aloft 
Comes biue-eyed Summer like a girl along. 


* * * * * 


Come to the forest, or the treeless meadows, 
Deep with their hay or grain; 
Come where the hills lift high their thrones of shadows, 
Where tawny orchards reign. 
Come where the reapers whet the scythe; 
Where golden sheaves are heaped; where berries blythe, 
With willow basket and with pail, 
Swarm knoll and plain, 
Where flowers freckle every vale, 


And beauty goes with hands of berry-stain. 


With this poem I should match To Sorrow—a quiet, 
unostentatious expression of the sadness that knows no 
vulgar or rational cause, in which thought, feeling, and 
phrase combine into the result that comes only from 
inspiration. I set down here the third and fourth 
stanzas: 


On some hoar upland, sweet with clustered thorns, 
Hard by a river’s windy white of waves, 
I shall sit down with Spring,—whose eyes are morns 
Of light; whose cheeks the rose of health enslaves,— 
And so forget the braiding in her hair, 
The snowdrop, tipped with green, 
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The cool-eyed primrose and the trillium fair, 
And moony celandine. 
Contented so to lie within her arms, 
Forgetting all the sear and sad and wan, 
Remembering love alone, who o’er earth’s storms, 
High on the mountains of perpetual dawn, 
Leads the glad hours on. ' 


Or in the peace that follows storm, when Even, 
Within the west, stands dreaming lone and far, 

Clad on with green and silver, and the Heaven 4 
Is brightly brooched with one gold-glittering star. 

I will lie down beside some mountain lake, 
Round which the tall pines sigh, ' 

And breathing musk of rain from boughs that shake i 
Storm balsam from on high, 

Make friends of Dream and Contemplation high 
And Music, listening to the mocking-bird,— 

Who through the hush sends its melodious cry,— 
And so forget awile that other word, 

That all loved things must die. } 





JAMES FINCH ROYSTER. 


| 


THE CASE AGAINST GREAT BRITAIN—IN 
THE LIGHT OF HER HISTORY. 


Among all the institutions and creeds which the pres- 
ent war has seemed to indict, there is nothing which has 
proved more eloquent of its defects than the sentiment 
of patriotism. Undeniably patriotism appears both at 
its best and at its worst in time of war, and it is not my 
purpose to range the arguments pro and con with a view 
of pleading its total or conclusive condemnation; indeed 
the sentiment itself may be rather misdirected than mis- 
conceived. But patriotism in war-time is certainly arid 
and uninviting from the point of view of scholarly re- 
search. If the habit of introspection on the part of a 
nation is all too rare, even when no challenge is wielded 
from without, it is to be expected, I suppose, that a 
country will plead a spotless reputation when it engages 
in what it imagines to be a struggle with the unright- 
eous. Such is clearly the case of Germany, where even 
the calmest and most dispassionate of her citizens, many 
of them trained in academic ways of thinking, can see 
nothing but the justice of her cause and her methods, and 
a corresponding degree of iniquity in the foe; and even 
the amusing unanimity with which her public opinion 
greedily transferred their incriminations against Russia, 
as the author of the war, to the later enemy, Great Brit- 
ain, brings no doubt to the minds of her scholars upon 
the value of German reasoning. Less arrogant in tone, 
yet scarcely less confident in his position, is the con- 
troversial writer on the British side; and it seems to be 
the part of a neutral citizen, or rather the citizen of a 
neutral country (since neutrality of opinion is hardly 
possible, in spite of the President’s admonition) to sight 
the vulnerable points in the moral armor of the belliger- 
ent with whose cause he sympathizes. It is, in fact, only 
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because my sympathies are wholly with Great Britain 
in this war that I can claim that my criticisms are at 
all worthy of consideration. 

The motives which the British most emphatically and 
repeatedly represent to be the reasons for their partici- 
pation in this war may be summarized as follows: (1) 
the emancipation of society from the bane of militarism, 
which has not only become an increasing burden on the 
tax-payer, but has constituted a standing temptation to 
the greater states to gratify the lust for territory; (2) the 
deliverance of a people in the name of humanity from a 
series of outrages against which their innocence proved 
ineffectual; (3) the maintenance of the integrity of 
international law by an armed protest against a wanton 
disregard for the sacredness of treaties; and (4) the 
enforcement by the sword of the inalienable right of a 
small nation to preserve an independent existence be- 
side a group of powerful neighbors. Such are the goal- 
posts on the path of duty which the British lion sees 
before him, and I would not wish to deny him the privil- 
ege of such an incentive. The aforementioned principles 
are worthy of his claws; and there is little doubt but that 
nearly every Englishman is both cognizant of their mean- 
ing and conscious of their force. Yet whosoever takes 
his stand upon a pedestal, and pitches high the key-note 
of his purposes, must always be prepared to expect a 
challenge of his motives and especially of his moral fit- 
ness for the cause which he espouses; and it is for that 
reason that all skeletons in the British closet may well 
be dragged into the open, and measured in the light of 
present history. 

Philosophers who find an almost fatalistic trend in 
human history must look upon the enormous British Em- 
pire as a transitory phenomenon. The writer of an arti- 
cle in a recent number of The Nineteenth Century has 
shown that it was writ in the logic of history that Hohen- 
zollern Prussia should become in the course of time Im- 
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perial Germany, with the careful preservation of all the 
traditions of its earlier prototype. How equally true, 
might it be argued, that the logic of events predestine 
every power to enjoy a lease of greatness, only eventually 
to succumb to dismemberment and decay! ‘Tro go no far- 
ther back than modern history, the fate of Sweden, Hol- 
land, or France, would seem to show the inexorible play 
of the restless hand of Time. Why suppose that the 
British Empire, because its growth is not yet arrested, 
will prove the sole exception to the warnings of the past? 
If the tribulations of nations are in any sense a retribu- 
tion for the methods they have employed, can even the 
British claim that their success has had its moral justi- 
fication? One can sympathize with, even though one 
may not endorse, the German conviction that the area of 
British rule is wholly and flagrantly inequitable in the 
face of other aspirants to a territorial test of the power 
of a nation cr the quality of its culture. But is it not 
also true (as Cramb has shown) that British imperial- 
ism has developed on lines not vastly different from those 
on which the Germans seek aggrandizemeint at the pres- 
ent time, the only essential difference being the epoch in 
which the movement has taken place? 

It is not, of course, my purpose to trace even in barest 
outline the historical evolution of British power. But one 
may pertinently inquire whether the charges which Great 
Britain levels at Germany at the present time are not 
equally applicable to her during the process of her na- 
tional growth or the stress of her imperial evolution. 
Has she not brandished her peculiar weapons with just 
as irritating an effrontery as the most recent of the 
Hohenzollerns? Has she herself been always mindful 
of the feelings of humanity, or the rights of nationality, 
or the claims of international jurisprudence? Great em- 
pires have never risen without some play of force and 
fraud; and, as it is in the economic sphere of action, 
so as truly in the political, the approach to, or exercise of 
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monopoly (i. e. monopoly of power) conveys an ever- 
pressing danger in the relations of men or states. It is 
therefore hardly to be expected that Great Britain should 
prove the exception to the rule. 

It would be superfluous to discuss in full the reasons 
why England, an island power, should rely chiefly on a 
navy for the shaping of her destiny, or why a natural 
outlet for her people’s energies should be found in over- 
sea trade. It is obvious that a steady and vigorous pur- 
suit of the national interests, coupled with the fact that 
no other power chanced to possess her insular advantages, 
was certain to mark her out as the dominant maritime 
state. It was, of course, through the pressure of such 
interests that so vast proportion of the earth’s sur- 
face was explored and acquired for the sceptre of her 
king and the profit of his subjects. The measures by 
which the British Empire expanded are too numerous to 
recapitulate. Sometimes progress was made by adroit 
manipulation of international forces, as when the British 
Government, by breaking its engagements and deserting 
its allies in the Spanish Succession War, had gained the 
full measure of benefit from the defeats of Louis XIV,— 
and such benefits were of course in the nature of colonies 
or commercial gains, whether in North America or the 
Mediterranean. Speaking generally, however, whenever 
disputes arose, as was inevitable in an age of nominally 
sealed commercial zones, the more intelligently adminis- 
tered wealth of Great Britain (fed constantly by her 
over-sea commerce) and her normally superior sea-power 
made it practically certain that both France and Spain 
must fall behind her in the active race for empire. More 
than once the “mistress of the seas” took full advantage 
of the weakness of an adversary, and it was generally 
without recourse to any diplomatic warning. Thus, when 
Cromwell made his famous attack upon Jamaica in 1655, 
there was nothing in the relations of England and Spain 
at that time to warrant so high-handed an assault upon 
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the dominions of a peaceful nation. Similarly in 1755 
(just a century later), when negotiations were pending 
for the adjustment of Anglo-French differences in Amer- 
ica, the British Cabinet deliberately sent Admiral Bosca- 
wen to overtake and attack a French fleet en route for 
Canada, even going so far as to assure the French am- 
bassador at his own table (to which several of the Cabi- 
net were guests) that the rumor of such instructions was 
entirely unfounded. When sea-power means an un- 
sheathed sword periodically in motion, there is nothing 
very astonishing in its effects upon diplomacy. But it 
was through just such a machiavellian stroke as this that 
our French and Indian War became widened into a 
European struggle,—that struggle which conferred upon 
Great Britain the premier place among the empires of 
the world. 

It was in the eighteenth century that Great Britain 
pursued her national interests with most consistency and 
most success, whether it meant a blow for empire, like 
that of Boscawen, or the prosecution of objects nearer 
home. Making the prime feature of her continental pol- 
icy the principle that Belgium should never be ruled by 
a powerful prince, she manipulated the “balance of 
power” with admirable skill, now shielding the little 
province from falling a prey to France, now anxious to 
keep its legitimate ruler from strengthening his occu- 
pancy. It is interesting to note, in view of her present 
sympathy with the Belgians, that it was chiefly British 
policy that had kept The Netherlands from engaging in 
the trade of the Far East, and forced the maintenance of 
that iniquitous provision of the Peace of Westphalia 
which so long prevented Antwerp from being used as a 
commercial port. Even the great struggle with Louis 
XIV had had largely as its mainspring the fear of honest 
competition from this neighboring town if the French 
were strong enough to seize it and revive its ancient 
greatness. Again, when the Emperor Joseph II, in a 
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high-minded desire to develop the latent resources of The 
Netherlands, made an effort to release Antwerp, it was 
Great Britain, more than any other power, who thwarted 
his endeavors and kept the Belgians still in bondage. 
The same considerations—economic and strategic—guid- 
ed British policy during the Revolutionary Era. She 
broke with the French Republic over the salfsame ques- 
tion of Antwerp, and again with Napoleon later, because 
of the latter’s designs on Holland. Strategic considera- 
tions alone have governed her relations with Belgium 
(as well as Holland) in the nineteenth century, and no 
effort was then made (so far as I know) to represent her 
policy as anything but self-interested. Although the case 
of Belgium was more important (as being vital to her 
safety), a similar play of economic motives explains her 
long-continued championship of Turkey, the decay of 
which might reasonably have meant the opening up of 
the Balkan world to European civilization but for Brit- 
ish distrust of Russia’s aim to reach the Mediterranean. 

The same domineering attitude which the British oc- 
casionally displayed on land was much more frequently 
and forcably manifested in their conduct on the seas. 
If it is true that British legists no longer argued, as in 
early Stuart times, that the entire maritime world was 
a province of their king, the fact is equally clear that at 
least the whole expanse of water from Norway to the 
northern coast of Spain was officially so regarded—even 
as late as the nineteenth century. And whether this 
meant the exaction of a salute from a foreign vessel with- 
in the radius of these waters, or the prohibition of all 
commerce with a national enemy (as, for example, with 
France in 1689), in any case Great Britain’s commercial 
rivals had to bend to her dictation. For such was the 
meaning of undisputed naval supremacy. 

The sea was, indeed, the special sphere of British do- 
minion. Here is where she held the keys to economic 
predominance; here it was that she systematically ham- 
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pered the trade of other nations. In an age when every 
power, Great Britain included, adhered to the principle 
that the commerce of a colony was the monopoly of the 
motherland, she persistently and openly connived at the 
infringement of Spanish rights; and when at length the 
Spanish Government took such measures as a feeble gov- 
ernment could to put down smuggling, Great Britain 
promptly took up arms as a protest against the searching 
of her merchantmen. Yet no power has been more jeal- 
ous of the “right of search” than she herself, and no 
power has had such unlimited opportunities of applying 
it. The British were more consistent when they refused 
to allow the Dutch to engage in the trade with French 
America, when the Government of Louis XV, unable to 
protect its own merchantmen, was willing to share its 
monopoly with the Hollanders; but it is none the less 
significant that the rights of a neutral nation should be 
defined by a single power, who possessed through force 
of circumstances the whip-hand over its neighbors. In- 
deed, the whole history of the eighteenth century, chec- 
quered as it was with naval wars, presents a long and 
unlovely series of British restrictions upon neutral com- 
merce. It is true, no doubt, that most states had erred 
in this respect in the past, and that the degree of a na- 
tion’s championship of neutral rights was generally in 
proportion to its own inability to play the tyrant; but, 
whatever the cause, the fact remains that Great Britain 
alone remained the exponent of the baneful principle that 
neutral ships were open to seizure of all enemy property 
in their cargoes. Holland, Prussia, and the Scandinavian 
countries, to cite Kleen, all showed progress over British 
usage in their treatment of neutral trade; and the France 
of Louis XV was almost quixotic in this respect. 

There is nothing, in fact, clearer than that maritime 
law was made in London. Now and then, by force of 
circumstances, Great Britain would yield a point or two 
in deference to her rivals, as when France and Holland 
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for a time obtained the exemption of naval stores from 
the list of contraband goods; but the tendency of the 
“mistress of the seas” was to widen rather than weaken 
the application of the term; and foodstuffs, metals used 
for armaments, or materials required for ship-building, 
were all alike condemned as liable to seizure, when Great 
Britain was engaged in her struggle with her colonies. 
It was doubtless due in part to the invasion of her trad- 
ing-monopoly that she made so keen an effort to pre- 
vent the merchantmen of neutrals from carrying French 
business to and from the American colonies; it was with 
an equally practical design that she made her numerous 
“paper blockades” so generally obnoxious. But twice, at 
all events, the stress of defeat made her yield her claims 
in practice. No better evidence of the British tyranny 
of the seas may be found than in the vigorous demands 
of the Leagues of Armed Neutrality in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. In neither case did Great 
Britain yield an ounce of her pretensions, though limit- 
ing them in practice; and it was not until the following 
century—by the Declaration of Paris in 1856—that she 
reluctantly accepted the principles then propounded. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that “naval- 
ism” no less than militarism has played its part in sub- 
jecting the conduct of men and states to the despotism 
of force. If the maritime code of Great Britain has 
since relaxed its hateful rigor, let us mark it as an evi- 
dence of a more enlightened age—an age, which harbors, 
let us add, but one of those twin-monsters wrought by 
man. 

If there is, in fact, any lesson to be derived from such 
an exercise of power as Great Britain displayed in the 
eighteenth century, it is that the unrestricted action of 
a powerful state is a source of chronic ferment. Trans- 
lated into words, her conduct had meant that naval might 
means right. Whether in the act of disturbing the 
balance of power on sea, or maintaining the balance on 
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land, there was an equally flagrant disregard of the 
claims of other powers or the natural rights of neutrals. 
A good deal has lately been written on the traditional 
friendliness of Great Britain toward the smaller nations 
of the world. “If she had turned a deaf ear to Belgium,” 
writes Sir Edward Cook in one of the Oxford pamphlets, 
“she would not only have violated a distinct obligation, 
she would also have abandoned her traditional role as the 
protector of the small nations, and have thus turned her 
back on some of the most honorable pages in her history 
—pages consecrated by the words and deeds of com- 
manders, poets, and statesmen, who are among the glories 
of our race and State.” True all this may be—in a sense; 
and one does not question the historical fact that Great 
Britain has more than once espoused the cause of the 
“little fellow” in international politics. But the claim 
to disinterestedness, which is the palpable basis of such 
an appeal, can scarcely be substantiated by a careful 
study of her history. If we are to be persuaded that her 
services to Portugal were not simply based on the fact 
that that little country was designed as a counterpoise to 
France; if we are to believe that her efforts on behalf of 
Greek independence were not mainly inspired by the fear 
that Russia would get ahead of her and reap all the glory 
and advantage, we must be expected to forget the part 
which she has played in combatting the rights of smaller 
nations to fulfill their natural destinies. Something will 
be said later on the significance of her policy in the Bal- 
kans; but let us first examine British relations with the 
smaller nations nearer home. 

Sir Edward does not remind us of the outrageous at- 
tack upon Denmark’s independence, when Great Britain 
was fighting Napoleon in 1807; nor does he vindicate 
his country’s principles when he says that “when in 1863-4 
Prussia * * * embarked upon the dismemberment 
of Denmark, Great Britain protested loudly, and only 
her inability to find an ally prevented her from adding 
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military to diplomatic support against the ruthless crush- 
ing of a little state.” The fact of the matter is, Denmark 
had as much legal claim on British protection in that in- 
stance (since Great Britain among others had guaranteed 
the integrity of the Danish King’s possessions) as Bel- 
gium had in 1914; but it did not happen to suit her gov- 
ernment’s convenience to do more than “protest loudly” 
to Prussia its abhorrence of the latter’s crime. We are 
perfectly aware now that Bismarck was very much afraid 
of the prospect of British intervention, and the excessive 
difficulties which he had to surmount in order to carry 
out this policy of “dismemberment” might convince us 
that a little genuine pressure would have spoiled his 
delicate scheming. The truth is, Palmerston alone of 
British statesmen, took the matter at all seriously; and 
the Government as a whole was not disposed to risk a 
battle for the cause of nationality. But the Danes have 
little cause to be grateful for the manner in which British 
principles have been presented to them in history. 

Again, it is true, as Sir Edward says, that “the in- 
tegrity of Sweden and Norway was guaranteed by Eng- 
land and France (Treaty of Stockholm, November, 
1755),” but he does not tell us how his country assisted 
in the pilfering of Norway about half a century earl- 
ier. Our knowledge of history must lead us to recall that 
Great Britain, no less than every other power, was heed- 
less of the claims of nationality, when the Powers shuf- 
fled the peoples of Europe, in order to secure a peace in 
1814 that would survive the test of time. Two revolutions 
and the present great war have served to prove their blun- 
der and expiate their crime; and it is interesting paren- 
thetically to note the ease with which Lord Castelreagh 
(the exponent of British policy at that time) “deprecated 
Europe’s becoming again a series of armed nations”. But 
the British attitude toward Norway at that juncture was 
more actively hostile to nationalism that her accepted pro- 
posal to hand Belgium over to Holland. If the union of 
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these two neighboring nations was actuated by self-in- 
terest (as a barrier, it will be remembered, against a 
possible revival of French ambition), the act was con- 
summated at any rate without the need of exercising 
force. It was otherwise with Norway. By the Treaty 
of Kiel in 1814 the King of Denmark, whom Great Brit- 
ain had driven into inveterate hostility by her conduct 
in 1807, had been forced by virtue of his unsuccessful 
support of Napoleon’s cause to cede his sovereignty over 
Norway to the King of Sweden, from whom Russia 
had filched Finland. The whole arrangement was very 
neat from the viewpoint of the doctrine that “to the 
victor belongs the spoils’; and the map of Europe was a 
plaything quite too precious to be handled by the fallen. 
But the sentiment of Norway was a factor of which these 
self-appointed map-drawers failed to take account. Not 
unnaturally the Norwegians much preferred to remain 
united with a country whose history and language they 
had shared for many centuries; and they stoutly refused 
to look upon themselves as so much merchandise to be 
lightly handed over to a fortune-hunting foreigner. In 
anticipation of this possible annoyance the British Gov- 
ernment had promised Sweden to assist, if necessary, in 
imposing this arrangement upon Norway by “naval co- 
operation”; and true to its word, it sent British men-of- 
war to blockade the Norwegian coasts and starve an in- 
offensive people into submission. Of course, the inspir- 
ation was Castelreagh, again showing, as his enemies de- 
clared “the contempt with which he treats the rights of 
nations”. 

It is interesting, though not very gratifying, to meas- 
ure the force with which the rights of “small nations” 
was appreciated by Great Britain at that time. Some 
Englishmen, it is true, denounced the Swedish transac- 
tion in no uncertain terms. One member of the Opposi- 
tion declared that it was “altogether unreconcilable with 
the established laws of nations and the true sentiments 
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and feelings of national honor and public morality”; 
the great Canning echoed the same sentiments by brand- 
ing it as “conduct which banished the law of nations from 
Europe, and introduced in its stead the law of the strong- 
est”; and William Wilberforce, who was altogether too 
simple-minded a man to appreciate the intricacies of 
haute politique, ventured to remark that he had always 
felt that “the partitioning (he means disposal) of states 
against their will was a most despotic sacrifice of public 
rights”. Thus, from the mouths of Englishmen them- 
selves we may draw our condemnation. One might inci- 
dently recall that Charles James Fox—a man whose 
heart was also pretty close to his head—had avowed the 
principle that the spoliation of one country was never 
the justification for the enrichment of another. Unhap- 
pily such men as Fox and Wilberforce do not succeed 
in fashioning the traditions of a nation’s foreign policy, 
and Great Britain, like other states, has shaped her 
ethics to suit her interests. When the “sacrifice of Nor- 
way” became a subject of debate in Parliament, both 
houses voted approval—practically in a ratio of two to 
one. 

The treatment of the Norwegians in 1814 is, of 
course, in no way comparable to the massacre and ex- 
ploitation of the Irish, for which England had been at an 
earlier age responsible; though the relative antiquity of 
these horrors (at least the worst of them) might be ad- 
duced as an excuse. Less easy to condone is the famous 
eviction of the French Acadians in 1755. No doubt “mil- 
itary necessity” can be alleged to palliate this action, 
like so many similar atrocities, since unquestionably the 
steady refusal of the Acadians to become loyal to a gov- 
ernment thrust upon them by treaty-settlement meant 
a certain degree of danger to the British occupation of 
Nova Scotia. Yet when we appreciate the fact that 
these simple-minded patriots had been earlier prohibited 
(despite a treaty-pledge) from seeking an asylum among 
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their countrymen—simply because the British Govern- 
ment needed them as settlers—one may find addi- 
tional cause for excoriating the sudden “dumping” of 
8000 homeless and hopeless people on the mercies of a 
strange and hostile land; indeed the tragedy of French 
Acadia (one of the most pathetic stories to be found in 
history) might, morally speaking, be compared to the 
German rape of Belgium. Happily such acts as this were 
never again a feature of British policy. Toward the 
Welsh, the Government’s policy has been more irritating 
than oppressive; and the Boers, though fundamentally, 
perhaps, in the right, gave at least a specious cause for 
drastic action; but it is interesting to note, in passing, the 
outburst of another malcontent in Parliament, who de- 
clared, “We are a strange people in this country! Every 
now and then we throw ourselves into transports of rage 
against some power because it is oppressing or suppress- 
ing some struggling nationality, in apparently perfect un- 
consciousness that there is no nation on the face of the 
earth that holds so many nationalities in subjection as we 
do”. Well, the sauce for the goose is generally supposed to 
be the same for the gander; and perhaps the only distinc- 
tion here is that Sir Edward’s “geese” are more cynical in 
their misdeeds, and in consequence less open to imputa- 
tions of hypocrisy. 

If there is, in fact, any more conclusive proof that the 
British championship of nationalism rests solely on the 
national interest, it is the story of British policy in the 
Balkans. No doubt the Eastern Question, of which, Dis- 
raeli said you never knew where it would strike you, has 
struck down more national idols and ruined more na- 
tional reputations than any other issue in the grave com- 
plexity of European history. But it is Great Britain, who 
for more than a century has been the principal guiding 
factor in the shaping of its history; and perhaps, now 
that history has brought its nemesis in the Turkish di- 
version against Egypt, there will be some few minds in 
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England who will discern the foul wrong done in so long 
protecting the most immoral government in Europe. 

It is not without appreciating its many merits that we 
may repeat the common assertion that the English typi- 
fy conservatism to a fault. It was sufficient for them 
that Russia was anxious for more than a century to ac- 
quire Constantinople, and thus surmount the grievous 
fetters to which geography had condemned her. That 
it is really true that the fulfillment of this dream would 
have interferred with Britain’s Mediterranean interests 
few in England now believe; but the harm of following 
an outworn tradition has been tragically demonstrated 
in the history of the Balkans. There is little doubt but 
that if Russia had been free to act, the cause of national- 
ity and the cause of humanity would have been spared 
the toll of many thousand lives of our fellow-Christians 
and many decades of almost unbelievable distress. 

We need go back no further than the infamous Treaty 
of Berlin to prove our point. True, the majority of Bul- 
garians—after centuries of neglect—were given whole 
or partial freedom by the provisions of that treaty; but 
their kinsmen in Macedonia, a balance of several mil- 
lions, were handed back to Turkey without any adeauate 
safeguard for their fate. Had Russia been allowed the 
privilege (to which her victorious arms entitled her) of 
erecting the “greater Bulgaria,” assented to by Turkey 
in the Treaty of San Stefano, all the futile shifts and 
shallies and heart-searchings of the Powers in the follow- 
ing period would have been avoided. When, as it was, 
the British Parliament preferred to indulge in an aca- 
demic discussion of whether the revised settlement did 
or did not signify a “partition” of the Ottoman Empire, 
we may judge how little consideration was given the sub- 
ject nationalities. While Beaconsfield (Disraeli) con- 
fessed that he found the Greeks “unreasonable” for their 
losses in this transaction, and would tell them what he 
might tell any person with a future, “Be patient,” the 
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less outspoken (though no less injured) Serbs of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were handed over without a pang to 
Austria-Hungary. It is the irony of international ethics 
that Great Britain had pledged herself to defend the 
Asiatic possessions of Turkey, if encroached upon by 
Russia, receiving as her payment an indefinite occupancy 
of Cyprus, only to break her word in less than two months 
by subscribing to the cession of Kars and Batoum to the 
Czar by the Treaty of Berlin. And Great Britain kept 
Cyprus! But technically one may excuse the Porte for 
breaking its promise (I give the substance of the ar- 
rangement) not to massacre the Armenians. 

Enough has been said perhaps to show that the Treaty 
of Berlin, or rather the whole adjustment of the Eastern 
Question at that time, was a particularly shady and sin- 
ister transaction. Every nationality concerned, including 
the Roumanians, suffered by it; and the Bulgarians lost 
a portion of their people (I allude to the Dobrudja), 
which they can never hope to recover. The Sultan, for 
his part, was keen enough to see that the demand for 
cleaning his premises might be disregarded as usual, and 
intermittent massacres took place in Armenia and else- 
where. In Macedonia despair had very nearly reached 
a climax, when the Balkan states themselves set out in 
1912 to do for nationality what Great Britain and her 
friends had discountenanced in 1878. 

It is clear, then, that the principle of nationality has 
had no meaning for Great Britain except where her in- 
terests have been affected. Since she had nothing to 
gain by the liberation of the Armenians or the people 
of Macedonia, she not only would not work for their 
self-development, but would even impede it, if her inter- 
ests seemed to demand it. Speaking the other day of his 
attitude when Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina 
in 1908, Sir Edward Grey said in the House of Commons: 
“I told him (the Russian ambassador) then that this 
being a Balkan crisis, a Balkan affair, I did not consider 
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that public opinion in this country would justify us in 
promising to give anything more than diplomatic sup- 
port.” A “Balkan affair’, then, has little importance for 
Great Britain, unless her interests are at stake. But, if 
we travel still farther east, we find that Persia has come 
quite within Sir Edward’s ken, the difference being that 
here the abasement of a nation is actually the basis for 
the promotion of British policy. How pathetically futile 
have been the efforts of the Persians to throw off the 
Anglo-Russian tutelage has been graphically portrayed 
by the pen of Mr. Schuster, and needs no further com- 
ment here. But distance, as one may see, has really no 
relation to the problem of Great Britain’s attitude toward 
the “‘small nations”. It is all a question of expediency— 
no more, no less than that. 

Surely, then, the purpose with which Great Britain 
enlisted in the cause of outraged Belgium was none other 
than the time-honored principle of maintaining the bal- 
ance of power, or, more specifically, the danger of letting 
a powerful military state become entrenched outside her 
doors. To impeach her higher pretensions one need not 
wander far afield. Was even a protest elicited by the 
German violation of the neutrality of Luxemburg? Yet 
that friendless little duchy was just as truly a “small 
nation”, just as clearly a protege of international law as 
her bigger sister, Belgium. Indeed, if “smallness” is a 
claim upon the sympathies of Great Britain, few states 
could pass that test so convincingly as Luxemburg. Is it 
not then, after all, a bit of self-delusion to talk of British 
ardor in the cause of nationality? 

And yet I would not want to give the impression of 
wishing to arraign Great Britain’s cause in the present 
war; nor do I mean to condemn, in general, the process 
of her imperial development. One may simply wish to 
adjust the balance of right—on an occasion when the 
patriotism of a nation means a species of obsession. Per- 
haps, indeed, Sir Edward Grey finds the best explana- 
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tion of British policy in general, when he refers to his de- 
pendence upon “public opinion”. Neither chivalrous mo- 
tives nor high moral precepts count for much with the 
rank and file of a nation, bent on promoting their in- 
dividual livelihood, jealous always of the guardianship 
which a liberal government (the custodian of their in- 
terests) is bound to observe. It is only in exceptional 
cases—among the political free-lances—that we find a 
gleam of better things. But the very fact that a Fox 
or a Palmerston would risk an issue on a principle may 
foreshadow the day when Britishers will feel that not 
only may patriotism “cover a multitude of sins’, but that 
its only proper raison d’ étre is the larger interest of the 
world at large. Furthermore, as the standards of moral- 
ity change from age to age, it is gratifying to remember 
that it is Great Britain herself who often pointed the way 
to higher ground. It was she who showed the world the 
inhumanity of the slave-trade; it was she who became 
the generous pioneer of the “open door,”—sharing with 
Germany and others the advantages of her triumphs. 
Perhaps she has even atoned for those past offenses 
against international morality—the breaking of treaties, 
the bullying of neutrals, the flouting of nationalism, and 
so on—by conceiving and operating the best colonial sys- 
tem that history can record,—a system under which 
every worthy alien, to use our classic American phrase, 
is assured of a “square deal,” nay even a guarantee of 
civic freedom. Such may be her empire’s vindication. 
Such has been her supreme solution of the problem of 
nationality. 

It is, however, with justifiable doubt that we hear our 
British friends placing, in the fervor of their present 
timely patriotism, an emphasis upon motives, which their 
past (even their recent past) will not corroborate. Few 
dispassionate thinkers believe that Great Britain sought 
this war, or deliberately employed it to destroy a commer- 
cial rival. But many are there who hope that those of her 
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people who silently adhere to the principle of nationality, 
or the integrity of international law, or the relief of a 
down-trodden people, will not be disappointed by any 
policy which she may put forth in the future, or any ac- 
tion that would suggest that she had parted with those 
principles. But actions rather than words are the criteria 
of human conduct. The British constitution itself is a 
symbol of this truth. ff 
THAD W. RIKER. 
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“IN YOUR LETTERS.”’ 


“I pray you in your letters . . . some things extenuate, 
And set down some in malice.” 


I. 


It is a common fallacy that the greatest writers write 
the greatest letters. Selections from the correspondence 
of the lions of literature crowd many of the dustiest 
shelves in libraries, but the idea which begot them is 
three-parts delusive. Far from being the complement or 
adjunct of great literature, letter-writing is in many 
ways its converse. The qualities which make the ideal 
letter-writer are often the very ones which ruin the man 
of letters. Lack of preconceived purpose, complete sur- 
render to ephemeral mood and interest, suspension of the 
faculty of self-criticism, thoughtlessness of proportion 
and logical development, the gay dance from point to 
point, hap-hazard jumbling of the trivial and the essen- 
tial are at once the death of art and the life-breath of 
the finest letters. It would be hard to find a more per- 
fect definition of the epistolary ideal or a clearer recipe 
for the spoiling of a literary enterprise than the poet 
William Cowper gives in one of his own unsurpassed 
letters: 

“My dear Friend.—You like to hear from me; this is 
a very good reason why I should write. But I have noth- 
ing to say: this seems equally a good reason why I 
should not. . . . And this, by the way, suggests to 
me a seasonable piece of instruction, and reminds me of 
what I am very apt to forget, when I have any epistolary 
business in hand: that a letter may be written upon any- 
thing or nothing, just as that anything or nothing hap- 
pens to occur. A man who has a journey before him of 
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twenty miles in length, which he is to perform on foot, 
will not hesitate and doubt whether he shall set out or 
not, because he does not readily conceive how he shall 
ever reach the end of it; for he knows that by the simple 
operation of moving one foot, and then the other, he 
shall be sure to accomplish it. So it is in the present 
case, and so it is in every similar case. A letter is writ- 
ten as a conversation is maintained, or a journey per- 
formed: not by preconcerted or premeditated means, a 
new contrivance never heard of before,—but merely by 
maintaining a progress and resolving as a postilion does, 
having once set out, never to stop till we reach the ap- 
pointed end. If a man may talk without thinking, why 
may he not write upon the same terms?” 


In the light of this, one does not wonder that Cowper’s 
agreeable poem, The Task, lacks stamina and coherence. 
Fancy the havoc if a novelist, a dramatist, or an epic 
poet really put into practice the proposition that one can 
write without thinking, and pursued his object, “not by 
preconcerted or premeditated means—but merely by 
maintaining a progress and resolving as a postilion does 
never to stop till he reached his appointed end.” 

Of the major English poets, I doubt whether any ex- 
cept possibly Spenser could have qualified as a first-class 
correspondent. Chaucer and Shakespeare, surpassingly 
delightful as must have been their oral discourse over 
the hills of the Canterbury road or before the fire of the 
Mermaid tavern, would always have driven their busy 
spirits far too hard to permit of much epistolary frivol- 
ity. Milton and Wordsworth, alike in their grim sense 
of poetic duty and their suspicious watchfulness of 
“Time, the subtle thief of youth,” must have been mor- 
ally remade before they could have approached perfec- 
tion in this department. No man who counts the years 
too closely as they pass can afford to cultivate the most 
charming type of letter-writing. Coleridge, Keats, and 
Shelley, on the other hand, had minds that blazed with 
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too intense a flame for the mild radiance of the friendly 
note. Perhaps only Spenser, had he been willing to 
forego the Faerie Queene and follow up in his Irish exile 
the promise of his early letters to Gabriel Harvey, might 
have been able to exchange his high position on the En- 


glish Parnassus for the paler honor of rivalling Horace 
Walpole. 


II. 


It is interesting to speculate upon the qualities which 
go to produce that rarest and most wasteful product of 
literary power: the letter-writer of genius. Infinite leis- 
ure—a plentiful lack of business, as Hamlet might say— 
is the first requirement. The smooth and easy lane of 
epistolary literature, along which the reader loiters with 
such mild contentment, is the most expensive thorough- 
fare in all the realms of gold. Not a foot of it but is 
paved with the wasted opportunities of the world’s elect. 
None but lazy men, one might say, can rise to the high- 
est eminence in letter-writing. The statement is hardly 
less true than its converse, that none but very industrious 
men have ever attained the highest places in drama, 
fiction, or poetry. Walpole, Fitzgerald, Gray, and Cow- 
per—all princes of letter-writers—are all authors whose 
abilities considerably exceeded their actual achievement 
in pure literature. A utilitarian would call their letters 
gorgeous weeds springing from rare soil shockingly in 
need of cultivation. A note of Walpole’s to George Mon- 
tagu, written during a brief return-visit to his old school, 
Eton, is a perpetual monument to the spirit of inertia. 
One stretches and yawns to read it, and finds the pe- 
rusal almost as restful as a vacation :— 

“Christopher Inn, Eton.—Lord! how great I used to 
think anybody just landed at the Christopher! But here 
are no boys for me to send for—here I am like Noah just 
returned into his old world again, with all sorts of queer 
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feels about me. By the way, the clock strikes the old 
cracked sound—lI recollect so much, and remember so lit- 
tle—and want to play about—and am so afraid of my 
play-fellows—and am ready to shirk Asheton—and can’t 
help making fun of myself—and envy a dame over the 
way that has just locked in her boarders, and is going to 
sit down in a little hot parlor to a very bad supper, so com- 
fortably! And I could be so jolly a dog! . . . In short, 
I should be out of all bounds, if I was to tell you half I 
feel, how young again I am one minute, and how old the 
next. But do come and feel with me when you will— 
to-morrow—adieu! If I don’t compose myself a little 
more before Sunday morning when Asheton is to preach, 
I shall certainly be in a bill for laughing at church; but 
how to help it, to see him in the pulpit, when the last 
time I saw him here, was standing up funking over 
against a conduit to be catechised.” 

I fear that a large part of the luxurious pleasure one 
feels in letters of this kind comes from the realization 
that here a spendthrift of genius is recklessly squander- 
ing himself for the idle pleasure of his reader. Luculius, 
with his nightingale tongues, never offered a more prod- 
igal collation. A letter of Edward Fitzgerald, just a 
century later than Walpole’s, (April 28, 1839) shows that 
even the bustling nineteenth century could not teach 
strenuous ways to the letter-writers: 

“Here I live with tolerable content: perhaps with as 
much as most people arrive at, and what if one were 
properly grateful one would perhaps call perfect happi- 
ness. Here is a glorious, sunshiny day: all the morning I 
read about Nero in Tacitus, lying full length on a bench 
in the garden; a nightingale singing, and some red 
anemones eyeing the sun manfully not far away. A 
funny mixture all this: Nero, and the delicacy of Spring: 
all very human, however. Then at half-past one lunch 
on Cambridge cream cheese: then a ride over hill and 
dale: then spudding up some weeds from the grass: and 
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then coming in, I sit down to write to you, my sister 
winding red worsted from the back of a chair, and the 
most delightful little girl in the world chattering inces- 
santly. So runs the world away. You think I live in 
Epicurean ease: but this happens to be a jolly day: one 
isn’t always well, or tolerably good, the weather is not 
always clear, nor nightingale singing, nor Tacitus full 
of pleasant atrocity. But such as life is, I believe I have 
got hold of a good end of it.” 


Leisure, however, and fine talents are by no means 
the sole requirements for epistolary excellence. Loneli- 
ness, deep and prolonged, is needed to give letters the par- 
ticular poignant flavor which for the connoisseur in this 
craft is like the bouquet of some rare and costly wine. 
The melancholy bachelor is in most cases your best letter- 
writer. Lamb and Gray and Cowper are finished ex- 
amples of this single unblessedness. Burton, the anato- 
mist of melancholy, would have found any one of them 
an irresistible subject for his knife and microscope. 
Horace Walpole faced his bachelordom more debonairly ; 
herein one finds the only deficiency in one who otherwise 
perhaps would be the unrivalled leader of the group. 
For the most luscious fruit of letter-writing is matured 
by the demon panic of solitude which occasionally shakes 
the correspondent from all his reserve and drives him 
to pour out upon his paper luxurious intimacies of self- 
revelation such as Anglo-Saxon instinct would hardly 
permit in the real presence of his friend. Cowper sends 
a charmingly lonesome letter to his cousin, Lady Hes- 
keth, delighted that she is coming to relieve the half- 
realized dreariness of the poet’s life with Mrs. Unwin: 


“And now, my dear, let me tell you once more that your 
kindness in promising us a visit has charmed us both. I 
shall see you again. I shall hear your voice. We shall 
take walks together. I shall show you my prospects, the 
hovel, the alcove, the Ouse and its banks, everything that 
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I have described. Talk not of an inn! Mention it not 
for your life!” 

Thomas Gray, aged twenty, grows lonely at Cambridge, 
and writes to his old school-fellow West, at Oxford, with 
the melancholy wisdom of an octogenarian: 

“When you have seen one of my days, you have seen 
a whole year of my life; they go round and round like 
the blind horse in the mill, only he has the satisfaction 
' of fancying he makes a progress and gets some ground; 
my eyes are open enough to see the same dull prospect, 
and to know that having made four-and-twenty steps 
more, I shall be just where I was; I may, better than 
most people, say my life is but a span. . . . You 
need not doubt, therefore, of having a first row in the ' 
front box of my little heart, and I believe you are not in 
danger of being crowded there.” 

Even Dr. Johnson, solitary in the heart of London and 
in the midst of his adorers, sends a pathetic plea to Bos- 
well: “It is so long since I have heard anything from 
you that I am not easy about it; write something to 
me next post.” 

Nothing is so great a preservative of a letter-writer as 
a fad, without which, indeed, it becomes difficult to sus- 
tain with grace and spirit any long correspondence. The 
sad decline of dilettantisms in the present efficient age 
is perhaps more directly responsible for the decadence of 
letter-writing than is our mere press of business. Hor- 
ace Walpole lived, and forever lives, for his hobbies, of 
which he never seems to have had fewer than three ready 
saddled and caparisoned. The constant tinkering with 
his absurd Gothic villa at Strawberry Hill; his whim for 
unearthing old genealogies and scandals relating to the 
figures in Grammont’s Memoirs; his random touristry 
through the English country-side, as yet unvisited of 
Thomas Cook and Son; the queer private printing es- 
tablishment which he installed at Strawberry Hill and 
the yet queerer productions which he compiled to supply 
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it with copy: these all served as stalking horses for his 
nimble wit, enabling him to fill vast tomes with fever- 
ishly hasty epistolary chatter, of which hardly a sentence 
lacks gusto or permanent interest even after the lapse 
of three half centuries. 

A club of the best letter-writers, could they be assem- 
bled in some Nirvana, would be a strange, but far from 
discordant gathering. Their fads would make them kin. 
The first of Stevenson’s Vailima Letters to Sidney Colvin, 
glowing with the delights of his new craze for gardening 
in the tropics, is a beautiful example of the inevitable 
tendency of the true letter-writer to turn from the seri- 
ous business of literature to explore the exhilarating 
back-waters of his personality: 

“This is a hard and interesting and beautiful life that 
we lead now. Our place is in a deep cleft of Vaea Moun- 
tain, some six hundred feet above the sea, embowered in 
forest, which is our strangling enemy, and which we 
combat with axes and dollars. I went crazy over outdoor 
work, and had at last to confine myself to the house, or 
literature must have gone by the board. Nothing is so 
interesting as weeding, clearing, and path-making; the 
oversight of laborers becomes a disease; it is quite an 
effort not to drop into the farmer; and it does make you 
feel so well. To come down covered with mud and 
drenched with sweat and rain after some hours in the 
bush, change, rub down, and take a chair in the veranda, 
is to taste a quiet conscience. And the strange thing that 
I mark is this: If I go out and make sixpence, bossing 
my laborers and plying the cutlass or the spade, idiot 
conscience applauds me; if I sit in the house and make 
twenty pounds, idiot conscience wails over my neglect 
and the day wasted.” 


Il. 


Two further weapons of the mind are indispensable 
to the arsenal of the good letter-writer. No correspond- 
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ence can really flourish without at least a touch of malice 
or without a very pronounced smack of self-love. The 
milk of human kindness is an excellent thing in letters as 
in life, but, in the former at least, it requires acidulation 
lest it cloy the recipient. No one should ridicule the 
world, Heine says, save those who love it; and certainly 
the best letter-writers have always been those, like Stev- 
enson and Walpole, with a solid regard for the world in 
which they lived. Yet there must be an overlaying of 
the satiric mood, a dash of audacious attack to give 
piquancy. Of George Washington the wise saying is re- 
corded that he slept well, in spite of the cares of great 
estate, because he had never written anything in a letter 
which it could trouble him to have divulged. It was a 
boast worthy of a good Christian and a prudent states- 
man, but altogether impossible for a great letter-writer; 
and it explains perhaps why Washington’s correspond- 
ence, lately collected in large and sumptuous volumes, 
enjoys a repose not much less undisturbed than that of 
its author. 

The letter writer of genius is one who etches the 
trivial incidents of a passing day upon the brazen plates 
of time, and his ink must be shrewdly mixed with vin- 
egar if it is to eat out an ineffaceable impression. He 
who hath no malice in his soul is fit for many noble pur- 
poses, but he can hardly write many of the most inter- 
esting letters. Indeed, the zest of the personal letter for 
writer and reader alike lies largely in its freedom to 
say what charity or truth might forbid in a work intended 
for universal perusal. It is far from remarkable that 
the first publication of nearly all letters of artistic worth 
should be attended by popular excitement and much 
wounded vanity. In this private garden of the author’s 
mind, where everything should be absolutely natural, it 
is not proper that his roses be artificially shorn of their 
thorns as in the bouquets which he offers for general 
handling through the medium of the press. If scratched 
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fingers generally result from the unauthorized intrusion 
of the public, the fault is certainly not the planter’s and 
the injury is on the whole more than compensated by 
the special individuality and fragrance of the blossoms. 

Personal letters are gossip in its highest form. They 
should not bar the gates too rigidly against the human 
love of mischief and indiscretion. No writer of letters 
worth reading will seek to impose upon his friend the 
divinely wise, unprejudiced, and passionless mask which 
he is likely to assume when uttering his public message 
from his house-top. The privilege of being spiteful, 
petty, inconsistent, ill-humored, and captious in address- 
ing a reader capable of sympathizing with more than 
one’s virtues alone, is a particularly insidious attraction 
for authors, who in their formal work are generally 
obliged to keep their feelings under control. This free- 
dom to vent one’s spleen carelessly and naturally to an 
understanding friend is the fatal Cleopatra which has 
seduced many restless wits from the more cramping 
business of artistic self-expression. 


The pleasant-sounding title, The Gentlest Art, which 
Mr. Lucas has given to his collection of letters, must not 
be taken too seriously. A writer of wit and imagination, 
dashing off his ideas with the exuberance that comes with 
realization of a single sympathetic reader, is no more 
likely to be gentle than a small boy in possession of an 
air rifle. The neighbors’ windows are pretty sure to be 
cracked, and much of the spectator’s amusement comes 
from watching the mischief. Here is Walpole using in- 
nocuous detraction of the Bishop of Carlisle (Dec. 16, 
1764): “News there are certainly none, nobody is even 
dead, as the Bishop of Carlisle told me to-day, which 
I repeat to you in general, though I apprehend in his 
own mind he meant no possessor of a better bishopric.” 
Even the gentle Fitzgerald does not let his letters grow 
dull for want of an occasional sharp touch. “My paper 
is in mourning,” he explains (Oct. 1866), “for my 
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Brother Peter’s Wife: a Capital Woman, who died five 
months ago. He really loved her, was like a Ship with- 
out a rudder when he lost her, and has in consequence 
just married, his Housekeeper. I believe he has done 
well.” “Have you read poor Carlyle’s raving book about 
heroes?” Fitzgerald asks in a much earlier letter (Mar. 
26, 1841). “Of course, you have, or I would ask you to 
buy my copy. I don’t like to live with it in the house. It 
smoulders. He ought to be laughed at a little.” 

Jane Austin’s correspondence sparkles with the most 
delicious btis of malice. “Charles Powlett has been very 
ill,” she writes (Dec., 1798), but is getting well again. 
His wiie is discovered to be everything that the neigh- 
borhood could wish her, silly and cross, as well as ex- 
travagant.” 

Of American letter-writers, hardly any is more agree- 
able reading than Aaron Burr, whose notes to his daugh- 
ter combine just the proper proportions of affection and 
mischievousness. Burr’s letters exemplify also the final 
requirement for success in the epistolary field. Con- 
sciousness of self is always acutely present to the writer. 
“IT have looked upon the world for four times seven 
years,” says Iago, “and since I could distinguish between 
a benefit and an injury, I never found man that knew 
how to love himself.” Iago’s quest should have been 
more successful if it had carried him among the great 
letter-writers. There it is that one finds those who have 
known how to love themselves with the greatest profit 
to posterity. Very pertinently, indeed, Hotspur remarks 
with reference to a certain letter-writer: “He shows in 
this he loves his own barn better than he loves our 
house.” The allegation of self-love can hardly be applied 
falsely to any writer of good letters. Letters concerning 
your correspondent’s house may be gratifying to his 
vanity, but it is your own barn that you must love and 
affectionately describe if your letters are to live to hold 
the ear of the public. The concentration with which 
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they dilate upon their own feelings and surroundings 
is the secret of the charm of Walpole, Cowper, and Ste- 
venson. So it is also of the wonderful Samuel Pepys, 
who, alone of diarists, has managed to inject into his 
writing all the vivacity of true letters without the dis- 


advantages arising from the inevitable human limitations 
of the correspondent. 


For the rest of us, when we write letters, the destined 
recipient of what we write is a necessity, and his per- 
sonality will involve a certain degree of compromise in 
our attitude. But the greatest blunder a letter-writer 
can make is to attempt to put himself in the place of his 
reader. Write not about what you imagine may interest 
your correspondent, but about what does interest you. 
Bring him into your environments; never seek to trans- 
port yourself into his. In this case it is imperative that 
the mountain be brought to Mahomet; Mahomet (the 
writer) dare not budge himself. He must stand like an 
old conjurer, in the circle of his own affairs, and from 
there, writing with a full and hearty egoism, weave the 
potent spell that will draw to him the sympathy of any 
reader. 

To write the best letters, then, would seem an exact- 
ing function. You must have many of the qualities 
which make success in formal literature: imagination, 
wit, sympathy, extraordinary keenness of observation 
and expression; and you must be willing to lavish these 
in apparent wastefulness upon a single person. You 
must be content to wrap up your talent, with no thought 
of fame or tangible return, in a succession of sheets of 
note-paper. You must have the love of company and 
yet be lonely. You must run counter to the practicality 
of this age by diverting streams of energy to the cultiva- 
tion of by-issues of life—fads and fancies. You must 
give over prudence and show yourself in human imper- 
fection with the actual delinquencies of life. You must 
sacrifice the lofty pretense of impersonality and confess 
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in full detail your prejudice and provinciality. And the 
reward is commensurate. It can be stated in a phrase: 
Any one who has written honest letters has been him- 
self. He has fulfilled his personality. The greatest let- 
ter-writers—Walpole, Fitzgerald, Cowper, Stevenson— 
have probably known themselves better, and certainly 
have made themselves better known, than most formal 
authors have ever succeeded in doing. 


TUCKER BROOKE. 
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WEALTH AND ITS WAYS. 


LINDLEY M. KE&ASBEY. 
I. 


Wealth is a word of several significations, for the first 
of which see St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians: “Let 
no man seek his own, but every man another’s wealth,” 
an injunction followed to the last figure by financial 
brethren highest in the faith. Wherefore, lest those ac- 
customed only to capitalistic concepts should mistake St. 
Paul’s intent, revisionists, with scholarly naivete, have 
altered the original rendering to read: “Let no man 
seek his own, but every man another’s good.” The 
Church of England is more conservative. Her communi- 
cants cut down the civil list, to be sure; for their king, 
however, they still pray: “Grant him in health and 
wealth long to live.” And we, with our plutocrats 
and proletarians, our billionaires and beggars, call our 
country the American commonwealth! 

What is wealth? “All useful or agreeable things, ex- 
cept those that can be obtained, in the quantity desired, 
without labor or sacrifice,” says John Stuart Mill. A 
concept quite irreconcilable, it would seem, with St. 
Paul’s, unless end and means are identified. Wealth in 
the Pauline sense, signifying weal, welfare, well-being, 
constitutes the end in this instance. Among the means 
thereto are “all useful or agreeable things,” wealth in 
the Mill meaning: material possessions. For some 
reason, sufficient I suppose, the concept seems to have 
forsaken its ideal end and attached itself to these material 
means, to the disparagement, be it said, of social moral- 
ity and to the prejudice of common-sense besides. 

Withal, were you to ask a modern merchant, “What is 
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your wealth?” he would answer in dollars and cents. A 
third signification, forsooth, and as irreconcilable as the 
second, with social morality, at all events; as for com- 
mon-sense, class consciousness seems to have taken its 
place, so it is hard to say. But this is beyond the mark. 
Etymology, at any rate, is of no further avail. To re- 
solve such a trinity of significations—well-being, material 
possessions, and money—into anything approaching a 
consistent concept, I shall have to resort to the dialectics 
of political economy. 


According to the exegesis of this doctrine, welfare 
results from the satisfaction of wants, and wants are 
satisfied through the acquisition of that elusive quality 
called utility. So to start again from the first significa- 
tion: Wealth means an amount of welfare, welfare re- 
sults from the satisfaction of wants, wants are satisfied 
through the acquisition of utility, consequently, wealth, 
in its original sense, connotes a quantum of utility. 
Quanta of such sort are comparable, of course, but num- 
erically incommensurable. When bidding goodbye to 
your hostess you may remark: “I’ve had such a nice 
time,” or “an awfully good time;”’ but you can’t say: 
“T’ve had a seven, eleven, or forty-four time.” There be- 
ing no commonly accepted units of utility, epithets in 
such instances are your only resort. 


Yet utilities attach themselves to goods, yes, and to 
services sometimes. So it is easy to see how a collection 
of goods, to say nothing of a series of services, comes 
to represent, in a rough-and-ready way, a corresponding 
quantum of utility. Consider, for example, the Indian’s 
outfit of bows and arrows, blankets, tomahawks, tepees, 
and canoes, or the small boy’s collection of marbles, tops, 
jack-knives, cigar bands, postage stamps, and such like 
miscellaneous store. Schedules of such sort symbolize 
welfare and serve to distinguish the well-to-do. Whence 
the second signification of the word wealth; “all useful 
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or agreeable things, except those that can be obtained 
in the quantity desired, without labor or sacrifice.” 

But why these exceptions? Surely satisfaction is de- 
rived from utilities acquired without labor or sacrifice, 
from sunshine, for instance. Yes, but no importance at- 
taches to the possession thereof. Because abundance 
prevails—“‘you never miss the water till the well runs 
dry.” As scarcity enters in, importance appears, and 
waxes with scarcity’s degree. Whence the third signifi- 
cation of the word wealth, a sum of value, which again 
only economics can explain. 


Like quanta of utility, amounts of importance are com- 
parable, and commensurable besides, numerically at the 
outset, and still to some extent, in commodities. Not in 
ordinary commodities, however; only in such extraor- 
dinary commodities as, according to the philosopher 
Locke, are “both lasting and scarce and so valuable as to 
be hoarded up.” The utility of ordinary commodities— 
those that are perishable and freely reproducible withal— 
declines under accumulation. Aristotle instanced “‘shoes” 
—though the Empress Elizabeth of Russia is said to have 
possessed five thousand pairs. Otherwise the utility 
of extraordinary, or lasting and scarce commodities— 
the more of these a man has, the more, it seems, he de- 
sires to possess. Why? Because the larger his supply, 
the higher his social station, and sychophants kowtow to 
him accordingly. To cite a few examples: among our 
American Indians, scalps and shells; among the Homeric 
Greeks, oxen and female slaves; during feudal days, 
vassals, fees, and demesnes; in the Orient, the luxury- 
loving Orient, treasure of divers sorts, frankincense and 
myrrh, alabaster and ivory, and especially precious met- 
als and precious stones. These, and other lasting and 
scarce commodities, accord their possessor not only sen- 
sory satisfaction, but social prestige besides. In obed- 
ience to the general law of the declining scale of utility, 
sensory satisfaction seems to decline with the extent 
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of the store; whereas social prestige appears to expand. 
Experiment a moment in imagination, considering, for 
examples: shells, “shining pieces of silver,” or even fe- 
male slaves. To be sure! The result is: all, save free- 
men and philosophers, attach importance to the posses- 
sion of such lasting and scarce commodities, not so much 
for the sensory satisfaction they afford, as for their 
prestige-conveying qualities, socially insufferable qual- 
ities, but that’s by the way. Then again, owing to in- 
dividual idiosyncracies, sectionalism, and the spirit of 
the times, sensory satisfaction seems to be a somewhat 
uncertain, in many instances even an evanescent, circum- 
stance of all sorts of commodities—to what two individ- 
uals, within what two territories, at what two epochs, is 
aesthetic appreciation precisely the same? On the con- 
trary, the prestige of proprietorship appears to be a 
sure and persistent circumstance, clinging tenaciously 
to its special commodities and accompanying them in 
their passage from person to person, from place to place, 
or from time to time. As modern instances, consider 
Millet’s “Angelus” or the Peach-blow Vase. Strange to 
say, and not to be explained by aesthetics! The result is: 
all, save freemen and philosophers, attach something like 
the same, and very nearly constant, importance to the 
possession of these extraordinary commodities, being as- 
sured from social experience that such possession will 
accord them corresponding prestige. It is owing then, 
I take it, not so much to the sensory satisfaction they 
afford, as to their peculiar prestige-conveying qualities, 
that certain lasting and scarce commodities preserve their 
value even under accumulation, and vary so slightly in 
value from person to person, from place to place, or 
from time to time. This being the case, it is natural 
enough that commodities acquiring such qualities should 
have been selected to serve as commonly accepted meas- 
ures of importance, “standards of value,” so called. The 
Indian, you know, was wont to reckon his wealth in wam- 
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pum, the Hebrew patriarch in cattle, the feudal lord in 
land, the Asiatic in shekels, and so on. What these proud 
proprietors were really reckoning in this wise was not 
quanta of utility, nor even collections of goods in first 
instance, but amounts of importance, social importance, 
sums of prestige value, I should say. 


Established standards are likely to last, especially 
when there are vested interests to be subserved. So in 
this instance. As commercialism—to the smiling satis- 
faction of missionaries and expansionists—spread its 
capitalistic consequences over the face of this fair earth, 
one and all of the old established standards were em- 
ployed to calculate the exchange value of goods and ser- 
vices. They served the stead and seemed to the “sound” 
satisfactory. Though I might perhaps remark parenthe- 
tically, there was really no necessity for such a standard. 
Any ideal unit would have answered as well, since, as 
every authority asserts, the exchange value of goods and 
services constitutes a ratio. And to speak of a standard 
in connection with a ratio is an anachronism. But then 
there were vested interests to be subserved. In this, their 
extended capacity of exchange standards, there was not 
much to choose among prestige-conveying commodities, 
to measure the relative importance of goods and ser- 
vices, cattle and slaves serve as well as silver and gold. 
But in their consequent capacity of media of exchange, 
there was much to choose. Cattle and slaves cannot be 
cut up into small change; land cannot be carried around 
conveniently—the titles thereto perhaps, assignats, for 
instance, but the Mississippi Bubble burst. Fortunately 
the precious metals measured social importance as well 
as any prestige-conveying commodities, and were divis- 
ible and transportable besides. For these reasons silver 
and gold were chosen by civilized folk to serve the double 
stead of standards of value and media of exchange. When 
this occurred a new quality attached itself to the money 
metals. Prestige power they possessed before; hence- 
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forth they acquired purchasing power to boot. So when 
your modern merchant answers: “My wealth amounts 
to so many dollars and cents,” he signifies two sums: sub- 
consciously, his sum of prestige values; consciously, his 
sum of exchange values—indicating thereby both his 
position in the world and his ability to buy, which come 
to the same in these capitalistic times. 


II. 


The moral of all this is obvious, but before proceeding 
upon its application, get the goal again in view. The end 
of human activities is the acquisition of wealth—in its 
original sense, understand, signifying a quantum of util- 
ity. “All of us have many wants,” so Plato says, and I 
may add: wants are the mainsprings of our existence, ex- 
panding, so to speak, in spirals from our concupiscent 
centers. One series ascends in this wise from the organic, 
through the sensory, toward the spiritual; another series 
extends in the same fashion from the individual, through 
the familial, toward the social. I am not going further 
into the psychology of the situation; suffice it to say: We 
all seek to satisfy our expanding wants; with the result 
that our activities are directed toward the augmentation 
of utility—ideally, at all events; why they are not actual- 
ly, I propose to explain. Accordingly, the larger the quan- 
tum of utility acquired, the greater our wealth, in the 
original sense of the word. Which is, less concisely, to 
say: the more inclusive the unity and the more extensive 
the variety of our want-satisfying qualities, the higher 
the stage of our organic, sensory, and spiritual; the 
broader the plane of our individual, familial, and social 
satisfactions. So you see, the pursuit of happiness is 
synonymous in last analysis with the production of 
wealth, with the acquisition of want-satisfying qualities, 
which, as I say, is the end of all human activities. 

With the end in view, now consider the means; in 
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first instance, the goods and services to which utilities 
attach. Instead of producing these ourselves, singly or 
co-operatively to suit our individual or social fancies, 
we purchase them nowadays on the market—under the 
existing exchange system there is no other alternative. 
Economists are encomiasts of commercialism, don’t listen 
to them; granting its capitalistic productivity, this much- 
vaunted exchange system would be well enough in its 
way were the producers of goods and the renderers of 
services concerned in first instance with the satisfaction 
of your wants, interested primarily in your welfare. As 
a matter of fact, they are not; like you and me and all 
the rest of us, they are concerned in first instance with 
the satisfaction of their own wants, interested primarily 
in their own welfare. From yours, the consumers’ side 
of the market, you regard the goods and services you pro- 
pose to buy as possible want-satisfying qualities; from 
theirs, the producers’ side of the market, they regard the 
goods and services they expect to sell as potential money- 
making quantities. Briefly, if not altogether accurately, 
you are seeking pleasure; they are pursuing profit. Hence 
it comes to pass under the exchange system that the 
same goods and services serve as means to opposite ends; 
(an impossibility on the face of it, one of the ends must 
inevitably be abandoned) as means, on the one hand, to 
the acquisition of wealth in its first signification, namely, 
the weal or welfare of the consumers thereof; as means 
on the other hand, to the acquisition of wealth in its third 
signification, towit: the money to be made by the pro- 
ducers thereof. Wherein wil! be found the first antinomy 
of the exchange system: that between producers and 
consumers of wealth; the second, between capitalists and 
laborers is like unto it—but of this only in passing by the 
way. 

In your pursuit of happiness, put yourself in the place 
of a producer. From the first your path points to profit. 
To approach this point, like a peddler on your way, you 
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will be obliged to sell your goods and services—which 
comes pretty close, so far as I can see, to selling yourself 
these days. Your immediate object being to make as 
much money as possible, you will endeavor to sell your 
goods and services as far above cost as possible—on the 
delectable legal principle, caveat emptor! In order to 
secure a fair start and acquire a clear road, you will in- 
sist upon, and clamor for, free competition. But in your 
desire to forge ahead you will make straightway for 
monopoly, or resort to chicanery perchance, since this is 
the short-cut to profits. 


Suppose I set you up in business, with goods to sell. 
Very likely you will fail, in which case I will include you 
in the salary list—of your successful competitor, perhaps. 
But maybe you will succeed, who knows? It’s mostly a 
matter of luck, and the world will commend your “busi- 
ness ability.” Successfully engaged, you will soon be- 
come engrossed. In your business? I misdoubt much; 
more probably in “the game’”—the game of money-getting 
and accumulation. To what end shall I say? The margin 
of legitimate profits is long since passed. But prestige 
is before you, the prestige of proprietorship, and the 
power it brings! As for the pursuit of happiness, your 
youthful ideal, I can quote you the fable of Midas, “whose 
insatiable prayer turned everything that was set before 
him into gold,” and point to its moral: “(Men should seek 
after a better notion of wealth than the mere acquisition 
of coin.” 

Or suppose I include you—as I promised I should in 
case you were unsuccessful—among the vast majority, 
among those who work for their living and have simply 
their services to dispose of. You will find the market 
for these overstocked, and monopoly all but impossible 
to approach, though there is still the chicanery short-cut 
as a first, or last, resort. By this road, or another, some 
few have arrived; successful corporation lawyers, emi- 
nent physicians, several new-school artists, a novel-writer 
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here, a playwright there, certain actors of repute and 
singers of renown, a few violin virtuosos, piano-players 
(of the flesh-and-blood variety, be they ever so mechani- 
cal), to say nothing of vaudeville celebrities, concert-hall 
stars, prize-fighters, and so on. It seems like a long 
list, and still far from inclusive; nevertheless, after all 
the efforts of advertisers and machinations of agents, 
personal monopolists are exceptional. For most of us— 
I’m including you in this longer list—organization is the 
only alternative. But even under the most effective 
organization, it requires prodigious pressure to raise 
salaries, wages, or the price of piece work above the 
pittance assigned under the established standards—there 
are so many “scabs” and “strike breakers.” I am sorry 
for you, I can sympathize with you also, if that’s any 
satisfaction, since I am one of the many myself. If you 
are only a laborer with simply services to dispose of, 
you are likely to be left behind—at the post if it is 
profits you’re pursuing on the run toward the prestige 
of proprietorship. But there is the prestige of prowess 
before you, with fame and the laurel wreath at the goal. 
And happiness, some affirm; others, that it is an hallucina- 
tion. I’m not in a position to say, only I’d advise you to 
stick to your job; don’t forsake your organization, at all 
events, for any such illusive jack-o’-lantern. 

And as the outcome of all this, what of the goods and 
services themselves, offered for sale under our exchange 
system? Such as to catch the unwary, rather than satis- 
fy the wary’s wants, but this is a mere phrase and a 
strained one besides. Let me put you back in your proper 
place among the fortunate, or successful, that you may 
see for yourself. Having the ability to buy—and I as- 
sume also the capacity to enjoy—you should be able to 
satisfy your expanding wants, acquire a full quantum of 
utility, and so arrive at salubrious well-being. To be sure, 
you should; only I warn you (it isn’t sour grapes on my 
part), on your way you will be met by monopoly, decoyed 
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by commercialism, and preyed upon by philanthropy. 
Perhaps you will come through in some semblance, let 
us hope so. In any event, and all along the line, you 
will live and move and have your organic being precisely 
as the existing system prescribes—trich folks can’t afford 
to be distinctive—that is to say, you will eat just such 
food, provide yourself with just such shelter, cover your- 
self with just such clothing, as monopoly, or fashion, 
which is the advance agent of monopoly, says you should, 
and pay the price besides. Still, the high cost of living 
will not effect you seriously, except as a subject of 
conversation. With your money means you will match 
monopoly—which is more or less of your own making 
maybe—and come through all right, robbed only of a 
percentage of your income and a portion of your individ- 
uality. With what remains, a goodly sum, I grant, you 
will ascend above organic necessities into the higher 
sphere of sensory satisfactions. Be on your guard! Like 
Parsifal in the garden, you will be beset on all sides 
by seducers, not by fascinating flower-girls in your ex- 
tremity, but by a jostling crowd of commercialized artists 
and craftsmen, who have forced their way even into the 
Palace of Delights in pursuit of profits: architects and 
interior decorators advocating the “home beautiful ;” 
landscape gardeners offering to lay off “Old English,” 
“Sunken,” or “Italian Renaissance” at so much per square 
yard; publishers and stipendiary reviewers advertising 
their “limited editions” and “art bindings,” their “lat- 
est” and “best sellers;” theatrical magnates and profes- 
sional first-nighters heralding “long runs in Chicago and 
New York;” operatic impressarios announcing imported 
novelties—with “Wagnerian dramas” and “classic re- 
vivals” interspersed; orchestra directors and modern- 
ists in music acclaiming cacophony and producing 
“program” effects; picture dealers and articled art critics 
exhibiting “new schools” of esoteric design—and so on in 
seemingly endless array. Commercialized aesthetics sur- 
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round you, you cannot escape; better accept the situation 
and console yourself with the reflection: “America is 
still a young nation”—as if age had anything to do with 
art! A greater percentage of your profits and therewith 
also a larger portion of your personality is gone, I shan’t 
say squandered. But suppose your balance big enough 
to enable you to ascend still higher, above aesthetic 
satisfactions into the purer air of spiritual consolation. 
Be on your guard again—buzzards and vultures fly high 
—you’ll be preyed upon by professional philanthropy. 
Reform movements maintained by civic associations, re- 
ligious sects with their revival meetings and missionary 
societies, eleemosynary and educational institutions solic- 
iting subscriptions and demanding endowments, amelior- 
ative idiosynecracies and fads of all sorts encompass 
you—even upon this higher plane of development. You 
cannot resist their importunities, bodyguarded though 
you may be by a private secretary ; rest assured they will 
reduce your accumulation (unless your heirs intervene) 
by continuous pressure, if not by artfully aimed at- 
tacks. If you don’t derive the solace sought for, remem- 
ber the intermediaries do, and maybe there’ll be a little 
left over for the final recipients of your benefactions; 
you'll die poor at any rate, and that, according to high 
philanthropic authority, is some satisfaction. I suppose 
I am exaggerating; how should I know? From observa- 
tion, however, I can predict you will not be able to satisfy 
your expanding wants—organic, sensory, and spiritual; 
individual, familia!, and social—under modern commer- 
cialized conditions, what though, or paradoxically, pre- 
cisely because you possess the money means. 

The difference between Dives and Lazarus is apparent 
rather than real; to both the portals of substantial wealth 
are barred, by the exchange system in our day with its 
capitalistic combination. And Lazarus lies without them 
as of old. Let us consider his case—Don’t be alarmed, 
I am not going to call you down again from your high 
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estate to serve as an example; there are so many to 
choose from among the masses—The poor ye have al- 
ways with you, which, when modernized, means: Under 
our existing exchange system, those who have simply 
services to dispose of are become immensely more numer- 
ous than those who have goods to sell besides; with the 
result that working men, working women, and working 
children withal, constitute the vast majority of American 
consumers. To speak of these working folks’ wealth in 
any sense, except the sardonic, is anachronistic, so largely 
has their pursuit of happiness resolved itself into a strug- 
gle for existence. 

Consider first the unemployed—I can’t in any calm- 
ness. With all that has been said of the “underconsump- 
tion” of the “submerged tenth,” an exclamation escapes: 
What a system, forsooth, within which able-bodied and 
sound-minded men and women, who have services to dis- 
pose of, and are content to sell such servcies for the mere 
minimum of subsistence, should still starve, submit to 
charity, or go to the prison perhaps! If it weren’t for the 
iniquity of the thing, I could scoff at the absurdity of such 
a system. Like swearing, an exclamation is some relief, 
so I’ll pass on to the employed. 

At the present stage of “industrial unionism” and 
“restricted immigration” the services of the unskilled are 
subject, in large extent, to competition; whereas the 
goods they are compelled to purchase are monopolized 
for the most part, and procurable, very probably, from 
the “company store.” Under conditions of this kind, 
where marginal wages and monopoly prices prevail, the 
high cost of living is not a speculative phrase; it’s a for- 
midable fact. Under such conditions it takes tight pinch- 
ing, I can tell you, for the unskilled laborer to survive, 
even though his wife and children sell their services also 
to eke out. In which case what becomes of his family, 
for the satisfaction of whose organic wants he is supposed 
to provide food, shelter, and clothing? And such food! 
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such shelter! such clothing! If you don’t believe me, go 
a-slumming and see for yourself; you’ll not be edified, but 
you may be aroused. 

Or, if it’s more agreeable, regard the aristocrats of 
labor, substantially fed, neatly clad, and comfortably 
housed—signal instances and jaudable examples of oppor- 
tunity! Or is it organization that is accountable for their 
superior estate? In any event, skilled artisans are enabled 
to confront monopoly, single handed or in phalanxes, and 
impose contractual conditions. Out of such conditions, 
despite the high cost of living, in numerous instances a 
surplus issues for the satisfaction of sensory wants. But 
consider with me a moment the opportunities offered in 
modern America for the expenditure thereof. Pursuing 
profits as is usual, or somewhat extraordinary in this 
case, cheap-John producers have gone to incredible ex- 
tremities in providing imitation luxuries for the special 
consumption of high-wages-earners, and low-salary-re- 
cipients also, if you please. Look in the windows, or cast 
your eye over the counters, of ten-cent stores; isn’t it 
amazing? Some say it is a blessing; I’m not so sure, with 
an eye to the artistic, at any rate; but to puncture the 
prestige bubble, perhaps? Excursions also are cheap— 
for this reason overcrowded and, despite their glowing 
prospects, none too delectable in the end. Saloons serve 
as substitutes for clubs, public dance halls take the place 
of private parlors—both highly profitable if not over- 
elevating, institutions. As a makeshift for the theatre, 
there are the moving-picture shows—equally profitable 
and not quite so degrading as the foregoing. Then occas- 
ionally free band concerts are afforded in the city parks 
or on the piers; art galleries, zoological gardens, aquaria, 
and other quasi-public exhibits are open on certain work- 
ing days, and libraries withal, “wherein the enforced 
leisure of the unemployed may be whiled away in relative 
contentment.”* Further from city centers, chromos, 


*W. J. Ghent, Benevolent Fundalism, p. 10. 
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plaster casts, piano-players, phonographs, and other 
aesthetic gas-logs are offered—by mail order, mind you— 
to those who fancy they can afford them, on the install- 
ment plan. Come to think of it, there are opportunities 
for evening entertainment (if you are not too tired) and 
for holiday amusement also (if you can afford the fare). 
And, at the close of your long service, clerks and artisans, 
rise and give thanks with the entire congregation of Fans, 
in gratitude unbounded to the great American spirit for 
vouchsafing us our national game, and for preserving its 
purity amid the pitfalls of plutocracy! When it comes to 
spiritual satisfactions, I shall have to warn you working 
men as well. Like Caius Gracchus of old (Tiberius was 
wiser, though his sagacity cost him his life) you are like- 
ly to become ensnarled as a recipient of philanthropic 
favors—I could quote you such significant examples both 
from America and from abroad. This is far worse for a 
freeman, I assure you, than falling prey to philanthropic 
exactions. Be on your guard against these Greeks; the 
gifts they bring are bribes. 


Enough! I know I am not exaggerating this time. The 
ordinary workingman of America, even when assisted 
by his family, is restricted to the satisfaction of his or- 
ganic wants. How many fall short of this, charity sta- 
tistics show. And with all that is being laid out super- 
ficially to alleviate his lot, little is being effected funda- 
mentally to meliorate his condition. Yet according to 
our Declaration of Independence, his claim to sensory 
and spiritual satisfaction is precisely as good as yours. 
Realizing this in the course of his limited education and 
restricted experience, the democratic laborer is now go- 
ing for “direct action,” “industrial unionism,” syndi- 
calism, so called. To be opposed by oppression, perhaps; 
even sc, if equal opportunities are not accorded, they 
are bound to be acquired. As for the skilled aristocrat, 
he receives a surplus. So much I concede. The question 
is concerning the relative size of this surplus, and the 
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comparative opportunities afforded for the expenditure 
thereof. Not such, I should say, as to carry him very 
far in the direction of sensory or spiritual satisfaction. 
Compared with monopoly profits, union wages are as a 
pebble in a pile. Yet when you contrast the productive 
contributions of the skilled artisan with those of the 
shrewd capitalist—quite right, your point of order is 
sustained, I am considering consumption. To conclude 
accordingly: Before the masses of the unskilled the 
high road to happiness has become obliterated by the 
struggle for existence; before the classes of the skilled 
an obstructed footpath proceeds. Will the aristocrat con- 
tinue on this obstructed way, following the ignis fatuus 
of his plutocratic precursor, or will he go back and aid 
his democratic brethren in blazing a broader trail? Up- 
on his decision, as I see it, the epiphany of socialism de- 
pends. 


Ill. 


I will not have you infer from this I am entering on an 
argument. It is not necessary; analysis is enough. And 
such analysis shows: Producers and consumers at 
cross-purposes; capitalists and laborers at loggerheads; 
sellers of goods overreaching one another; renderers of 
services wrangling among themselves; the many poor 
struggling for sheer existence; the few rich seeking silly 
pleasures and pursuing absurd prestige. Looking back- 
ward, you point with pride to patriotic citizens of the 
great American commonwealth; pressing about you are 
bickering competitors of a petty American private- 
wealth ; and immediately before you, prospects of restora- 
tion through reform. Prospects particularly pleasing to 
the purblind, but illusory, owing to the conjunctures of 
the exchange system. To correct such astigmatism, and 
encourage hyperopia, I will ask you to reconsider the 
logic of the situation. 
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Wealth in the original sense of the word, signifying 
weal, welfare, well-being, results from the progressive 
satisfaction of wants. In accordance with this ideal, we 
all seek to satisfy as many of our expanding wants as 
possible. The means thereto are the goods and services to 
which want-satisfying qualities, or utilities, attach. Ideal- 
ly, therefore, our activities are directed toward increas- 
ing our supply of such goods and services; not at ran- 
dom, be it said, but with due regard to unity and variety, 
since the more inclusive the unity and the more extensive 
the variety of want-satisfying qualities, the larger the 
quantum of utility acquired, and, accordingly, the greater 
our wealth in the original sense of the word. Now note 
you: under the exchange system—which is to remain 
intact throughout and after the restoration—goods and 
services are acquirable only by purchase on the open 
market; we are compelled to bargain for and buy our 
welfare, these days. The extent of such purchases de- 
pends upon the amount of money in hand. What is the 
result? Directly before us, and so as to obscure the ideal 
end of satisfying as many wants as possible, there ap- 
pears in the foreground of our imagination the immediate 
end of making as much money as possible. Now reverse 
the shield: Under the exchange system—which is to 
remain intact throughout and after the restoration— 
money is acquirable only by the sale of goods and services 
on the open market; we have to haggle and sell to be 
well-to-do these days. The more extensive the sales the 
larger the amount of money received. To be sure; but 
this is half said. There are the comparative advantages 
of competition and monopoly to be considered besides. 
Under competitive conditions of sale, prices oscillate 
about the cost of production, and money is disseminated 
among many hands; under monopoly conditions of sale, 
prices may be maintained above cost as far as effective 
demand, and, what is more, money becomes concentrated 
in the hands of the few. With the immediate end in view 
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of making as much money as possible, which appears the 
more advantageous means? With your eyesight adjusted 
to the logical conjunctures the illusion disappears. Mo- 
nopoly is the profitable choice. In fact, under the ex- 
change system, there isn’t any alternative at all. Any 
producer with a bit of business sense, be he a seller of 
goods or a renderer of services, will strive, in his own 
interests and those of the class to which he belongs, to 
clear himself from competition; whether he makes for 
monopoly or resorts to chicanery is incidental, and for- 
tuitous besides. 


Pertinent, I take it, at this juncture is the remark of a 
certain socialist (Victor Berger, I believe) “Attempting 
to restore competition is like trying to unscramble eggs.” 
And yet this is precisely the plan proposed by ‘he party 
in power. Whether, considering comparative efficiency, 
increasing cost, diminishing returns, and other economic 
incidences, such a restoration would be beneficial at 
best to the small capitalists and middle-class consumers 
who are behind the movement, I am not so sure. But this 
is not the point. Overlooking even the ruthlessness of 
such procedure, it’s the sheer impossibility of the pro- 
posal that impresses me. If under the exchange system— 
which is to continue intact—it is to the economic interests 
of producers to combine, how are you going to compel 
them to compete? By invoking the sovereign power of 
the state. At last we have arrived at the source of the 
fallacy: the doctrine of popular sovereignty! No fallacy 
at first, I assure you, but nowadays, under the existing 
order. .As Charles Edward Russell has so well said: it is 
no longer the People but Business that prevails. Busi- 
ness is the heart of the nation, distributing life-blood, 
in the guise of goods and services, to the body politic. 
But the flow is become polluted—correct the diagnosis— 
blood poisoning has set in. Even so, you mustn’t inter- 
fere with the action of the heart. Content yourselves 
with prophylactics, my democratic confreres. Regulate 
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the system with laxative legislation; if this doesn’t effect 
the desired results, try drastic doses of judicial decision. 
Or in an emergency you might resort to the antiquated 
remedy of blood-letting; confine your patients if they 
won’t submit willingly to the operation, and preserve for 
analysis the corpuscles you withdraw in the way of fines. 
Enough of the analogy; it isn’t mine anyway and it is 
carrying me too far. What I want to asseverate is this: 
you cannot restore competition among producers, because 
competition among producers is not good business. Con- 
tinue the attempt, business will either frustrate your 
efforts or ingeniously avoid the issue. Surely you have 
had enough experience in the past to appreciate this 
statement. Business in modern America stands supreme. 


IV 


Wealth in the original sense of the word, signifying 
weal, welfare, well-being, rules by divine right on the 
throne of the ideal. Opportunity is his prime minister, 
charity his social ambassador; honest goods and unsel- 
fish services minister to his behests. Wholesome work- 
men co-operate in production; in consumption, cheery 
comrades sit about the board. Such is the Golden age— 
or call it with Glaucon “a city of pigs” if you please. 
Under the guise of the exchange system a usurpation has 
been effected. Tricked out as a legitimately derived 
signification of his ancient ancestor (though himself a 
sheer sum of exchange values), the money-power im- 
postor at present prevails. Monopoly is his prime min- 
ister, chicanery his business ambassador; dishonest goods 
and selfish service contribute to his prestige. Conniving 
capitalists and class-conscious laborers compete in pro- 
duction; in consumption, a few sit, many serve, and out- 
casts gather up the crumbs. Such is the Commercial 
era—call it with Socrates “the luxurious state” if you 
like. In view of this contrast a restoration is devoutly to 
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be desired. Granted; only you mustn’t expect it to be 
effected through reform. For one reason, Nature 
doesn’t operate that way. 


We are accustomed to contrast evolution and revolu- 
tion; this is all wrong, they are one and the same. 
Throughout the organic realm, if De Vries is right, muta- 
tions occur in cycles suddenly, per salta, so to speak. To 
be sure, the preparation is gradual but the fulfillment is 
abrupt—in the social world, at all events. Can you recall 
a social transformation of any significance that has been 
brought about gradually through reform? I thought not. 
Reform, you will find, is only a concomitant, never the 
cause of progress; it serves as an index also, appearing 
as a precursor and multiplying upon the approach of a 
cataclysm. Below the social surface, economic changes 
go on continuously, and so gradually as to be all but im- 
perceptible, were it not for the index of reform. When 
the cycle is completed, the cataclysm occurs; reforms are 
swept away and revolution proceeds to complete the work 
of restoration. Whether the revolution be bloodless or 
sanguinary is only a dramatic incident. The essential 
is that social transformations are effected in this way. 
As for existing signs, the reform index points conspic- 
uously, and significantly it seems to me, though I am not 
in a position to prophesy. Whether the cataclysm will 
overflow ere long, or be walled back for a generation or 
so, depends, so far as I can see, on the attitude of skilled 
labor and (since the conservatives are committed to 
fatuous reforms) upon the policy of the progressives, 
toward the economic changes occurring the while. Though 
of this I am quite convinced, sorrowfully from exper- 
ience in the past: when the revolution does occur, there 
will be resistance all along the capitalistic line and acri- 
mony no end, between social classes and geographic sec- 
tions besides. Yet there is no real reason for such an- 
tagonism; it doesn’t arise from the innate iniquity of 
mankind, at any rate; perhaps it is due to the inequali- 
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ties of property that have prevailed so far. Let us say 
so, to save our respect for universal suffrage; and in con- 
clusion I ask you to meditate meekly upon the changes 
that are destined to occur. Amid the tumult and tur- 
moil of the times it is impossible to pick out the details. 
But in broad outlines the contrast is inspiring, and 
illuminating withal: between the existing competitive 
private-wealth I have endeavored to describe, and the 
coming co-operative commonwealth, I leave for your 
imagination to depict. 




















THE PUMP ROOM. 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret 
discourses and unlimited confidence. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


THE NEw SOUTH: The pump room is a “locus.” This 
word is my only sure acquisition from half a college- 
year devoted to analytics. No, “coordinates” sticks by 
me, too, and the conception has always been counted a 
distinct intellectual gain. If the reader deems these but 
meagre acquirements from the months of analytics and 
the years that led up to them, the reader does not share 
my opinion. Some joy in the pleasures of memory, but 
the pleasures of forgetfulness have been a joy to me. 
There may be those who, because of the forgotten, have 
attacked the place of mathematics in education. That is 
the great crime of Latin to these critics of the always 
taut bow who rejoice not in the friendly aspect of a word. 
But “locus” stands in a halo, which is a haze, in my mind. 
To me it most emphatically does not designate “an ex- 
act place.” The pump-room is a locus, and it certainly 
is no longer the locale [“e erroneous but usual’’] of my 
morning Bath.—Cold water begins to have teeth and no 
more provokes thought.—The other day the “locus” wsa 
along the street, and I was on the way to a Lokal, which 
is German for what the ponderous jester explained as a 
“bully thing.” He was not a temporary exile from his 
own table, footing his way to a restaurant. 

Being thus in the pump-room, but pointing along trip- 
trap on the pavement, my eye fell on a grocery window 
and focussed the legend of THE NEw SouTH. Thanks 
to the splendid eloquence of Henry Grady, this catch- 
word came into vogue over three decades ago. I didn’t 
take the subject for my commencement oration (!). The 
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clever man who did, and he did make an oration, won the 
prize. The second prize fell to “Tennessee,” which gives 
a faint suggestion of the locus of my Alma Matercula. 
The shirt being nearer than the coat, it has always seemed 
a bit odd that “Tennessee” was not first. 

In the early eighties THE NEW SOUTH was a catch- 
word. It is a catch-word still, after a full generation of 
man, wherein, by all the laws of time, the South has 
grown older than it was. Older and better, the rising 
generation says: is not a live dog better than a dead 
lion? Truth to tell, it was never a case of lion, nor now 
a case of dog. Smug, smooth and satisfied our fathers 
may have been. Smug, smooth and satisfied we are now, 
in the large. But the pungent salt of unrest and discon- 
tent that alone gives us savor now, doubtless gave their 
savor then. 

As I passed by, THE NEW SouTH, with some side men- 
tion of The Food and Drugs Act, flashed full into the 
pump-room from the label of a tin that claims to con- 
tain pure sugar-cane syrup. Without broaching the is- 
sue of truth or discretion on the part of the label, it 
raised memories of the Old South, and we who were 
somewhat close to that are sadly aware that good mo- 
lasses is no longer made. Under the old processes mo- 
lasses was a delicious byproduct in sugar manufacture. 
The efficient new processes make more sugar but leave 
a quite inedible liquid residium. In the old days there 
was “sirop de batterie,” a delectable thin liquid. There 
was “bleedings,” a thick and sugary fluid. If one had 
friends in the sugar-house district there were gifts of 
“la cuite,” viscous, liable to be jarred into sugar, lemon- 
tinctured to delay crystallization. North of the sugar- 
houses we had full syrups cooked by traveling gangs in 
compartmented boilers. All of these, except the bottled 
battery syrup, were packed in jugs or kegs or barrels. 
They were wholesome, they were unadulterated and 
delicious. But the place thereof shall know them no 
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more. To “standardize” sugar, efficiency hath murdered 
syrup, and coffined it in tins. 

“Efficiency” has also lost us sweet potatoes. The old 
fist-size yams, baking brown skinned, smeared and sticky 
from their own exuding caramel, are crowded out. Their 
yield was relatively little. Small and luscious has had 
to give way to large and insipid. Mealy sweet potatoes! 
One who has ever eaten the small Irish potato made-in- 
Germany knows that there again we have sought quanti- 
ty rather than quality. As we have lost in the quality 
of these delicates, we have altered for the worse in some 
of our other qualities, in the choiceness of our avocation, 
in graciousness of manners, in reverence and reticence. 
Ladies’ names and costumes (!) used not to be paraded 
in the papers and their photographs were not for pro- 
miscuous distribution. 

The great danger before us presents no frightful face, 
but on the contrary—as the sea-sick Frenchman replied 
to the question whether he had breakfasted. The danger 
that confronts us comes from the sanguine and plausible 
fellow who sets up for an expert and holds up tables of 
averages. Combine an old motto or two, such as vox 
populi vox dei and whatever is, is right; with a catch- 
word or two, like pro bono publico and The New South; 
with a raw statistic or two presented by a young expert 
who thinks that what he knows is all; combine these, and 
“self-government” and the “low average” is what you 
substitute for authority and the ideal, which are the great 
teachers. 


Ww. 
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A PAPER OF PEDANTS. 
THE Dusty ANTIQUARY. 


So deep in his library that the days pass over him as 
the wave passes over the deepest whale, the lean pedant 
sits and devastates books. And when he ceases his meal, 
his talk is of them, given but a listener. You speak 
of the prodigious Colonel, and he bids you remember 
Leonardo da Vinci, who too was a man of many hands. 
You turn the tongue to your favorite decadent, and he 
quotes Tibullus; to the latest cutting critic, and he re- 
minds you that Euripides lived. He dulis your wise saws 
with ancient instances; he draws the teeth from your 
scandals with gay tales out of the court of the wise- 
spoken Charles, Louis the prig, Nero, or Andrew Jack- 
son. You wish you could hold to the thread of your own 
talk, but you find it snarled and knotted by his interrup- 
tions. His thread must be spun, his breath be breathed, 
though you curse dust and choke for air. 


THE RUDDY FARMER. 


Sweetly you take the morning to your heart and con- 
gratulate the farmer. He smiles that you are from the 
city; there is no such jest to the soil’s true sons. He 
says you must not forget who made the country and what 
poor plagiarist put the cities into place. He questions 
your health, doubts your purse, scoffs at your happiness, 
pities your slavery to pavements, reviles your vindica- 
tions. He sings you ballads of wheat, trolls ripe catches 
of barley, whistles oats, carols hay, and clogs the echoes 
with melodies of corn. You know little; he will teach 
you. But when you begin your timid questions, he has 
mirth for your ignorance, for he had thought no one 
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could know so little of the world. In vain to hint of 
other worlds. He passes swiftly beyond you. Once more 
he names ploughs and meadows; he shows you callouses; 
and his talk is steadily of bullocks. 


THE SWELLING FATHER. 


Once a father always a father, he says, and boasts of 
his honors. He begs good men to follow him, babbling 
lustily of nature and the state, murmuring modestly of 
God. He respects his wife for her services to his name. 
He tells over teeth and colics; he is full of annals; he 
drives home deeds of cunning with an iron thumb; he 
comes back after the third farewell to prophesy new 
honors by Thanksgiving. When there is mention of the 
census he reckons up his share in it. The mere thought 
of war makes him pity parents, yet he holds scant fam- 
ilies a crime. Tongues fall limp from other subjects 
when he draws near with his confidential face; excuses 
are strong; and the memory of engagements begets lies 
as a patriarch his offspring. On those left the father 
beams like a new sun. One can never talk of tender 
matters in a crowd. 


His OWN MAKER. 


Cynics say he would do well to lay the blame at higher 
feet, but he is not a cynic nor has he a good eye for 
altitudes. Let credit go, he urges, where it is due. He 
hates men who boast of descent. It would be better to 
talk of things done not inherited. His motto is “Every 
man an ancestor.” He has no pride of origin. He runs 
with reverent tongue over the poverty of his youth, show- 
ing from what meagre stuff he has been built. The only 
glory is the builder’s. Then he is recalled from an 
heroic past of dinner-pails and comes back, with a sigh 
for simplicity lost, to the tree which has grown from that 
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virtuous acorn. His roots were in sound soil, but it 
was he who chose whether he would be willow or oak. 
He owns a preference for a good rough bark, a trunk 
well planted, and a proud head. An oak never whimpers 
or parades. It merely stands for what it is and is proud 
of it. 


THE ENEMY OF THE PAST. 


His era begins with Shelley, and Tennyson and Darwin 
are its middle age. But he cares nothing for the medieval 
and cries Victorian when he sees an old fashion. He 
can partly understand why he once heard a person call 
George Bernard Shaw advanced, because he himself had 
thought of joining the Socialists before he saw how quaint 
they were getting. Now he leaves them to the colleges, 
where, he supposes, they will soon become as academic 
as the rest of America. It will call for education of a 
new sort to save the world. Youth must be fed life from 
the cradle if it is ever to teach age. As things stand, 
men trust the past and it drugs them. Even the Futurists 
are beginning to have a past. He wonders why men 
must live years to learn that years never teach wisdom. 
_ If he could, he would abolish every hint of a past as 
squarely as the night does away with shadows. 


THE TENDER ARTIST. 


He smiles sadly at learning, grows bored at science, 
shivers at politics, trembles at a crowd, and cries aloud 
at business. Like a marmoset he must be warm, and art 
is his warmth. He educates his sensibilities tenderly. 
Ti hurts him to see his wife at housework, so he makes his 
studio private and embroiders it to suit his soul. He 
works slowly, dreams of pensions, and loves to read of 
gods and fighting men in exquisite editions. He curses 
the fortune which made him live his youth in a village 
where there were no hills and only Baptists and Metho- 
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dists. He swims in incense to sweeten his old nature. 
He suspects the world made its greatest blunder when 
part of it gave up the Catholic idea. That was life and 
joy. Francis Thompson is his prophet, but he knows 
Crashaw too. His great hope for the future is that the 
general passion for dancing may prove the seed of a 
new renaissance. When he is tired, he moans over the 


bourgeoisie; when he is boldest, he wonders if it really 
exists. 


THE HONEST PLAIN MAN. 


He is proud of his plain state and he bounds it like a 
geographer. Its centre is his head, its radius his inter- 
ests, and its circumference the pale beyond which lie 
mists and limbo. He reveres a fact. He knows that the 
Democrats brought the panic of 1893; he sputters or 
yawns when there is talk of free trade. He was sure 
men could not fly and he bets that flying will at least 
never prove practical. He wonders what will be done 
with the Poles, now they are found—if, indeed, they 
are found. In music he can endure only old airs. It is 
folly, he vows, to make hash of sounds. He likes pictures 
with a story or else a likeness to some one he knows. 
He laughs at bare landscapes; why not look at such 
things out of doors and save paint? Dante and Shakes- 
peare he would gladly trade for Mark Twain. He will 
not discuss religion, which is sacred, but he holds to the 
forms, which are facts. He believes in charity, because 
the reports are. statistical. In fact, he damns all theory 
as the cant of pedants. 


THE FLAMING SPORTSMAN. 


When he reads of the Olympic games, he almost wishes 
he had studied Greek. Yet in the main he hoots at 
pedantry. He once silenced a chap who talked of Kohel- 
eth with many words on Kolehmainen the Finn and the 
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Hawaian Kahanamoku. He reckons dates before or after 
Sullivan. His memory is a Niagara of chukkers, stand- 
ings, pentathlons, dry-flies, dribbling, clinches, bunkers, 
magnetoes, push strokes, sacrifices, weights carried, and 
clay birds. When the green pages have lost their fresh- 
ness, he reads a little Borrow, more Jack London, and 
thinks of motors. ‘“Fistiana,” is his “Iliad,” “The New- 
gate Calendar” his Odyssey,” Rowlandson his Rembrandt. 
His taste in associates is for red blood. As to women, 
he is sure the ballot will rob them of their charm and 
fragrance. He will probably send his son to Yale if the 
boy comes en, but there is a chance he may be musical. 


A BRISK BOHEMIAN. 


He sniffs respectability as far off as a battle. When 
you speak of virtue, he laughs roguishly and whispers of 
hypocrites and dupes. There are, he says, three grades 
of folly: cants, prejudices, and idolatries. He has no 
cant, because his whole zeal is to find life. He bars out 
parents, brothers, work, the law, honors, and thundering 
tradition, and shows you that what he finds in the re- 
mainder is real because it is singular. He has no preju- 
dices, because, scorning the suffocation of crowds, he 
avoids all forms and constantly builds his conduct on his 
own capacities and desires. He has no idolatries. This 
is because he early saw danger in the normal and he has 
shunned that as he would the plague or a bore. The only 
law he honors is the imperishable law of free-and-easy, 
to which, after all, one must adhere with passion. Those 
who violate it, fall off into majorities and so lose sight 
and knowledge of the truth. 


THE DEADLY BENEFACTOR. 


He teaches charity to be implacable, hunting the poor 
to their homes and washing them. He credits the needy 
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with many virtues; to wit: patience, sympathy, gratitude, 
honor among themselves, and a constant ache for labor. 
You ask about the great human traits of pride, sloth, stu- 
pidity, but he calls you cruel. You hesitate your belief 
that the poor differ from the rich only in income; he 
asks how poor you have ever been, then freezes your 
answer with a story of the slums, where the sun never 
penetrates, nor laughter, nor decorum. He burns to pro- 
tect the criminal from punishment; he wonders why 
any one is out of prison. You murmur of discipline and 
the wages of sin; he talks of economic urge and slavery. 
His tears flow for the poor without ceasing. He groans 
that individuals have time to make themselves straight 
ways in a wry world. He voices the one great right of 
man—to receive charity ; he denies all but one privilege— 
to give it. 


CARL VAN DOREN. 
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ON REEKING OF THE SOIL. 


THE TEXAS REVIEW comes into the world with no mis- 
sion, nothing so flamboyant or remonstrant or overt. It 
has in mind the law of thought and life and letters only; 
neither to upset nor convert the world, but only to speak 
with it in its finer and quieter moments. And this re- 
view does not dream—it cannot—of great popularity, 
with subscribers and revolutions, or of pleasing the gen- 
eral, for what begins on nothing but the wish to please 
the general, ends in being pleased by them. 


For the birth of such a venture no small amount of ad- 
vice was asked, and sometimes taken: to include poetry 
in a respectable proportion to the other matter; to com- 
bine articles of varied interest; to eschew book reviews 
that are perfunctory and done on a formulary; to open 
on occasion the doors of our pages without the key of the 
Phi Beta Kappa. The strongest advice, however, and 
the most assured, was to let your magazine reek of the 
soil. 

Reeking of the soil is a fine term, no doubt, especially 
when used by literary experts who never knew the soil. 
In the sense that the classic myth and classic art and 
classic poetry are open and clear and inevitable, full of 
beauty and the tears of things, as is the classic land of 
myrtles and white rocks and violet sea and hills, the 
phrase is a good one. In the sense that the old ballad 
of Chevie Chase is full of heather and frost and border 
hardihood, well and good. Only, those things seem but 
the soil flowering into human life. They do not reek. 
Your reeking is a modern affair, conscious, heavy with 
journalistic sweat. It is apt to be an exploitation, a mar- 
keting. 

Say, for example, then, that we should set outselves to 
reek of the Texas soil; I have lived in Texas some time 
and am too near, perhaps, to know how to begin. Like 
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Shylock, these Texans laugh if you tickle them, bleed if 
you scratch them, and if you wrong them are pretty sure 
to be revenged. That sort of reeking, then, will include 
Venice or Israel or England, and will never do. But, 
then, we have cowboys—in a fraction of the State at 
least—many of them young fellows with outside begin- 
nings, in some college, some city, some enlightened land 
or other. I ask them to reek and I get a silly cowboy 
song, an imitation of Longfellow’s worst or of After the 
Ball, cowboy songs whose music or camp setting is well 
enough, but whose printed form reeks less of the soil 
than of the semi-poetical worthies of school primers and 
almanacs. 


I find many Texas people hearty and busily rolling their 
tubs, like Diogenes, in imitation of the national bustle 
and stir. They remind me of the Golden Age or of Field- 
ing’s Squires: they are full of fine scorn sometimes, or 
of youthful curiosity and concern; they are rarely snobs. 
I find cultivated people contemplating, or studying softly, 
or sniffing at life, as is the case elsewhere. The East 
of Texas is like Mississippi and Ohio and Middle France; 
the South is like Louisiana and Trieste; Austin is violet 
and open like Greece; and the West reminds me always 
of Mexico and North Africa. What then? We shall 
presently reek of the whole world—ah, that we only could, 
for that is what true literature has done forever, what 
we can faintly dream upon as yet. 


The one unusual thing in Texas seems to be the opinion 
at home and abroad that there is something quite unusual 
about us. There are doubtless nuances of experience, 
verieties of condition, that may appear in our arts, and 
if the soil of Texas happens to colour finely some literary 
flower, it will be a fine thing; and yet the Burbank method 
epplied to art, though it may be very chic, is not like 
Aristippus, mother taught. THE TEXAS REVIEW asks of 
the critic and of some provincial citizens of the world, 
patience if we do not always reek. 


THE EDITOR. 
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THE NEGRO CHAIN GANG. 


Margaret Law. 


Big Brother and I are playing hide and seek in the 
garden and I am counter. I sit on the joggling board 
under the mimosa tree and mumble “Five—ten—fifteen— 
twenty.” My blue sunbonnet is tied so close to my ears 
that my voice sounds vague and muffled. 


The sun has dropped somewhere out of sight, and it is 
that strange almost-dark time when the pine trees cast 
queer, long shadows, and a yellowish light speads over 
the tangled rose vines, which might conceal any genus 
of hobgoblin or “ha’nt.” Gardenias are heavily sweet 
in the air, and this is the time when I may hear an owl 
hoot. I listen, half afraid. There is the awful tu-who-oo. 
I try to be brave and forget Ma’m’ ‘Riah’s stories. 


Just then I hear the dreadful clank, clank of chains, 
and see a cloud of dust away down the road, very far 
away. It is a puffy cloud, weirdly fascinating, and I 
stare, shivering, as I listen to the singing, faint and 
droning. The clank and rattle grow more vehement and 
the dust cloud rolls dangerously close. I see stripes and 
shambling bodies and then dusty black faces and shining 
white teeth and rolling eyes. 

More than all things I want to run; but I can not. My 
throat is dry, I choke and stand fixed, terrified yet fasci- 
nated. Where has Big Brother hidden, and why isn’t 
he here to protect me? What these half human creatures 
may do to me, I dare not imagine—in my mind there 
runs a gamut of all horrors that a small brain can hold. 

Now they are in front of the gate. The white man 
with the gun pulls off his battered hat with a “Howdy, 
little Miss.” And after all they are just negroes, most 
of them singing and looking quite happy, not different 
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at all from those who pick cotton and laugh or cook me 
wondrous tiny biscuits. Here comes Big Brother run- 
ning up the path. “Did you say, ‘give up’? I was way 
down in the scuppanong arbor. Why, there’s old Jake 
on the chain gang—remember when he taught me to 
make a sling shot?” The line of chains and stripes and 
shambling bodies moves on. My brother has tears in 
his eyes. 











